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The Royal Mausoleum, Frogmore. 


ITH the gracious per. 
mission of her Majesty 
the Queen, we are en- 
abled to give in our 
present number aview 
of the interior of the 
Royal Mausoleum.* 
This building stands 
in the private grounds 
attached to the Great 

ater Park at Windsor, about 

SURE half a mile from the 

south terrace of the 

Castle, and about 50 yards from the mausoleum 

erected by her Majesty to the memory of the 

late Duchess of Kent. In a former volume of 
the Builder we have given a view of the exterior 
of this building, and a plan ;+ so it will be un- 

necessary now to do more than state that it is a 

cruciform edifice surmounted with an octagonal 

lantern, and is in the Romanesque style of 
architecture. As will be seen from our view, 
the interior does not partake of the same style, 
but is carried out in the Italian Cinque-cento 
style. Not only are the exterior and interior of 
the building in different styles of architecture, 
but they are also the work of different architects ; 
for, while the exterior is entirely the work of 

Mr. Humbert, the interior is carried out mainly 

from the designs of Professor Ludwic Griiner, of 

Dresden, whose work upon Italian decoration is 

well known. In the beautiful arabesques which 

adorn this monumental chapel he has shown 
how thoronghly he has mastered the principles 
of such decoration. 

The monument in the centre of the Mausoleum 

is from the designs of the late Baron Marochetti, 

and the recumbent figure which occupies the 
left-hand space (when standing at the foot 
of the monument) was the last work of that 
sculptor. We need hardly state that this effigy 
represents the late Prince Consort. The space 
to the right hand is left vacant, and that 
it may very long continue to be so is the 
earnest prayer of every Englishman. The tomb 
itself is a genuine “ sarcophagus,” wrought out 
of a single block of grey granite. We believe 
that this is the largest block of granite in ex- 
istence without a flaw in it. The body of the 
Prince rests within it, and upon the left-hand 
pres of the monument is the following inscrip- 
100 :— 
“FRANCIS ALBERT AUGUSTUS CHARLES 
EMANUEL, 
DUKE or SAXONY, PRINCE OF SAXE-COBURG AND GOTHA, 
PRINCE CONSORT ; 
SECOND SON OF ERNEST I., REIGNING DUKE OF 
SAXE-COBURG AND GOIHA: 
BORN AT THE ROSBNAU, NEAR COBURG, AUG, 26, 1819; 
MARRIED FEB. 10, 1840, To 
VICTORIA, 


QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND; 
DIED AT WINDSOR DEC, 14, 1861.” 
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* See p, 606, 





t Vol. xxi., pp. 145, 152, 153, 


The sarcophagus is a beautiful specimen of 

dark grey (or blue) Aberdeen granite from the 
. quarries. Owing to the unusual mag- 

nitude required, great difficulty was experienced 
by Messrs. Macdonald & Field, of Aberdeen, in 
procuring two suitable blocks, Many were 
examined and rejected, and many months 
elapsed before stones fit for the purpose could 
be found. 

The sarcophagus reats upon a base of polished 
black marble from Belgium, which the late King 
had promised as a contribution to the Manuso- 
leum, and which was subsequently presented by 
the present King of the Belgians. 

At each angle is a large angel of bronze, also 
executed by Marochetti. 

The walls of the Mausoleum are lined with 
costly and beautifal marbles, except the spaces 
which are occupied by the arabesques before 
mentioned. The dado is chiefly Sienna marble ; 
the walls red Portugal marble (Rouge Royal), a 
portion of which was a present from the King 
of Portugal to the late Prince Consort. The 
columns, strings, and cornices are white statuary 
marble. The capitals, bases, and other enrich- 
ments are of bronze gilt. The pendentives 
supporting the lantern are decorated with 
mosaic pictures, and the vault of the lantern 
is painted blue, and powdered with gilt 
stars. 

The angels attached to the vaulting ribs are 
likewise gilt. The vaults of the projecting por- 
tions, or transepts (if we may so call them), are 
divided by richly-moulded ribs into panels filled 
with bas-reliefs and paintings illustrative of 
different passages in the Scriptures. In this 
portion of the building the texts describing 
the subjects ere in German; everywhere! 
else they are in English. The ends of these 
wings or transepts will eventually be decorated 
with large paintings; at present only one is 
completed. 

The wing opposite to the head of the monu- 
ment contains a small altar of marble and monraic, 
and above it is the only execated picture, repre- 
senting the “ Resurrection.” The pavement o¢ 
the chapel is a very fine example of mosaic work, 
composed of many kinds of marble very highly 
polished. The great niches below the pendentives 
will contain statues of four prophets, but at 
present only two of these are executed. The 
windows of the lantern and wings of the 
building are filled with glass in patterns, and 
the armorial bearings of the Saxe-Coburg 
family ; and the windows of the aisle or 
passage which connects the wings of the 
building are adorned with rich stained glass: 
each window contains a large figure of an ange) 
playing some musical instrument. All the glass 
was executed in Munich. The arabesques and 
other painted decorations were carried out under 
the management of Mr. Homann. The bases 
and capitals of the pilasters, and the bronze gilt 
enrichments in the cornices, and elsewhere, are 
by Barbedienne, of Paris, as are also the four 
large pendent lamps. 

The sketches and drawings for every part of 
the building were systematically submitted to 
the Queen ; who always tock the greatest interest 
in them, continually making important im- 
provements and throwing out very valuable 
suggestions ; in these her Majesty was often 
seconded by the Crown Princess of Prussia 
and the Princess Alice. One of the paint- 
ings on the ceiling (that in the entrance 
transept or chapel) is the work of the Crown 
Princess. 

The Prince of Wales contributed very hand- 
somely to the cost of the edifice. 

Our engraving is from a drawing made on the 
spot at the command of ber Majesty. 














NOTES FROM THE SHOWS AT OXFORD. 

THe Royal Agricultural Society of England 
may be presumed to be an English institution, 
em “ the principality,” and not excluding 
its own more venerable 


society, and of the Royal Horticultural Society 
of England, which usually travels with it, makes 
these exhibitions local, to a considerable extent, 
and gives them a different local complexion each 
successive year. Last year, for instance, a number 
of Manchester and Lancashire nobility, gentry, 
and merchants, who are enthusiastic and success- 
fal cultivators of flowers, fruits, and other 
vegetable productions, took advantage of the 
Exhibition being in their immediate neighbour- 
hood, and exhibited. So it was also with traders 
and producers of other kinds. Exhibitors do not 
care to encounter such distances as between 
Oxford and Newcastle-on-Tyne, or between 
Plymouth and Leicester. This year, as on 
former occasions, local exhibiters have been 
numerous and fairly successfal in various classes. 

Arrived in Oxford, the first of the exhibitions 
in order of the visitor’s progress, if not in im- 
portance, wes that of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, kindly and very suitably accommodated 
in the grounds adjoining the Radcliffe Observa- 
tory, which is reached by St. Giles’s-street,—for 
part of its length, one of the widest streets in 
the United Kingdom. The beauty of the garden 
grounds in front of the Radcliffe Infirmary, 
close to the entrance to the exhibition, could not 
fail to arrest the attention of every visitor. 

As on former occasions, the exhibition em- 
braced flowers, fruits, plants, and vegetables, 





arrapged in numerous classes in a number of 
spacions tents and marquees. One of the 
canvas coverings, circular, and 100 ft. diameter, 
with appropriate height, was supplied by Mr. 
Unité, of London, and contained a splendid col- 
lection of ornamental plants. Three other tents 
were 270 ft., 250 ft.,and 170 ft. long respec- 
tively, by 30 ft. wide. There were other four 
smaller tents. In addition to the exhibits 
under canvass, there was a good display in the 
open air of horticultural appliances in glass, iron, 
and earthenware. There were 120 classes, for 
which one, two, and three premiums were 
offered by the Royal Horticultural Society, and 
about half as many for members of the Royal 
Oxfordshire Horticultural Society. The local 
amateurs and professional growers held their 
own very creditably in the competition, and 
took a fair proportion of the prizes. One of the 
guardians of the tents informed us that when 
some of the exhibitors saw what Oxford exhibi- 
tors had to show, they retired from the com- 
petition. The statement was received cum grano 
salis. 

It is at the Horticultural as at the Agri- 
cultural Society’s show, every year, irrespec- 
tive of the locality of the annual exhibition, 
York or Yeovil, Plymouth or Peterborough ; a 
number of lanudably ambitious and enterprising 
exhibitors appear in force, to maintain their 
ground, if not to advance their reputation ; and 
so accordingly appearances were put in and 
prizes taken in numerous instances by Messrs. 
B. 8. Williams, of Upper Holloway; C. Turner, 
Slough; Cole & Sons, Withington, Manchester ; 
Bell & Thorp, Stratford-on-Avon; J. House, 
Peterborough ; Rollisson & Sons, Tooting ; J. E. 
Mapplebeck, Woodfield; Moseley, Birmingham ; 
Veitch & Sons, Chelsea; and other nurserymen. 
The Mayor of Oxford gave numerous prizes, and 
his own gardener took about as many, and as 
much, although not exactly in the same classes. 
The classes were, upon the whole, well repre- 
sented, and some of them very fully; among 
these, the graces in ferns, British and foreign ; 
the beauties of the floral world in roses (for 
which Mr. Turner was conspicuous), carnations 
and picotees, pelargoniams, petunias, &c., and 
the droles in orchids. The gardeners of the 
gentry fought a good fight, and shared the 
honours, for the best fruits as well as flowers. 
Messrs. Jackman, of Woking, Surrey, had it all 
their own way with their fine hardy clematises. 

In the open many interesting exhibits de- 
manded attention, among rie pan / be oo 
the very 1] display of admirable articles, 
taken Sons nk a manufactured for show, by 
Mesars. Gill & Green, of Oxford. It would be 
impossible within our limited space ‘even to 
indicate the range of this particular exhibition. 
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Garden chairs, it included, of various patterns, 
and all of excellent make. One sociable for 
three persons is admirably contrived ; the sitters 
have ample room, and have their legs well out 
of each other’s way, yet face a common centre. 
It has a table attached, and is of light metal, 
with cane-pattern seats and top. They also 
show téte-d-téte and other garden seats, croquet 
and steel-spring chairs. Their shrubbery gates 
and fences of very neat rustic patterns, in 
iron, are also very meritorious, as are their 
rosaries and other flower-garden accessories. 

Messrs. Weeks & Co., of Chelsea, exhibited 
an extensive display of models, designs, and full- 
size examples, of glass houses for winter gar- 
dens, conservatories, pineries, vineries, peach- 
houses, and forcing-pits. Many of the designs 
are highly ornate and effective ; others are for 
useful, plain, yet well- i and sub- 
stantial structures. The mode of heating by an 
upright tubular boiler has proved highly effec- 
tive, as is evident from the extent to which it 
has been adopted. The firm have acquired a 
high reputation as warming and ventilating 
engineers, as well as horticultural builders. 
Mr. Cranston, of Barkfield, Birmingham, also 
exhibited specimens of his construction, in- 
cluding his ‘“ Gardener’s 
forcing-pits at the sides; the combination of 
the pits with the greenhouse being so contrived 
as to increase available space, and propor- 
tionately much dimnish the cost. They are glazed 
without putty, all the parts being screwed toge- 
ther so as to make them portable, and easily 
taken down and re-erected. Mr. T. G. Messen- 
ger, of Loughborough, showed a well-venti- 
jlated, curvilinear co , and a vinery. 
He claims for the mode of structure that it 
combines strength with lightness and durability. 
The rafters are supported by iron uprights, 
braced by tension rods. 

The patented principles in Mr. Messenger’s 
system of construction are in the mode of 
ventilation, the form of the muntins, the use 
of tension rode, and saddles at the ridge. The 
houses have also neat wrought-iron crests at the 
ridge, and end finials; but this feature is not 
peculiar. The same patentee has also some 
valuable inventions in ordinary and in flanged 
valves for hot or cold water, gas,or steam; and 
in a triangular tubular boiler; also in pumps 
and garden engines. In the same department, 
Messrs. Dennis & Co., of Chelmsford, exhibited 
their lean-to and other galvanised metal struc- 
tures for the growth and protection of fruit and 
flowers. These structures, which were awarded 
a first-class certificate of merit at Manchester 
last year, have, as main features, their bars and 
bindings of T and angle iron. Their heating 
and ventilating apparatus and arrangements are 
also effective. Among new exhibitors is Mr. 
P. J. Perry, of Banbury, who exhibited an im- 
proved peach-house and other examples of his 
peculiar mode of construction. He glazes on 
lead bars, with bearings of wood, and supplies 
his curvilinear peach-houses at about 21. 2s. per 
lineal foot. Mr. Ayres, of Nottingham, showed 
a hot-house, consisting of a framework of rafters 
and mullions which may be placed from 6 ft. to 
8 ft. apart, and are connected by T iron purlins, 
at such distances apart from the ridge down- 
wards, as may be necessary to receive and sup- 
port by the ends sheets of glass from 20 in. to 
40 in. in length, and in any convenient width. 
Patty, sashes, and sash-bars are dispensed with, 
as paint may be also, if galvanized iron be used. 
Glass and slate walls, and glass-covered walls, 
for horticultural purposes and fruit growing, 
were shown by Messrs. Dennis; Messrs. 
Sanders, Brewer, & Co., late C. Beard, of 
Bury St. Edmunds, who showed also some 
neat and economical wall tree-glass screens, 
and by the §St. Pancras Iron Company; the 
last the invention of Mr. J. R. Scott, which 
has been already noticed in the Builder. The 
glazing under Beard’s patent is peculiar. The 
glass is laid on iron rafter-bars, on which strips 
of elastic material are placed; similar strips are 
placed over the glass, and above these a covering- 
bar. Studs are screwed into the rafter-bars, and 
are passed through the covering -bars, being 
threaded at the top. The covering-bar and the 
glass are fixed by hard white metal nuts, screwed 
down on the top. The glass used is 26-02. 
Belgian sheet, and of uniform size, 30 in. b 
- in. Broken squares can be replaced with 
r ~ greatest facility by an ordinary gardener. 


are supplied in uniform ba 
or lengths of 5 ft. © ventilation is by the 
, and on the icular portions at the 


sides. Mr. B, Wheeler, of Nottingham, showed 


greenhouse,” with | 


a good example of his greenhouses, which are 
sightly in ap and moderate in price,— 
25 ft. by 15 ft. 6 in., 501. in brickwork, or, if 
portable, 661. Messrs. Wright & Co., of Bir- 
mingham, showed some very good garden-pumps 
and engines, syringes, shower watering appa- 
ratus, and a very ingenious portable self-actin 
fountain. A hydronette, shown by Haynes 
Sons, of Edgware-road, supplied from a bucket 
placed on the ground, was performing capitally 
in watering the lawn, the shower being sent to 
an astonishing distance. Pressure is obtained 
by the creation of a vacuum in the tube. For 
heating purposes a meritorious novelty was ex- 
hibited by Mr. B. Harlow, of Macclesfield, in a 
safety back or range boiler, in which bursting 
power is redeced toa minimum. The tubes are 
so arranged in section that each part is free to 
expand and contract without injurious result or 
danger from variable expansion. Mr. H. Ormson, 
of Chelsea, also exhibited ventilating and hot- 
water apparatus of an effective character. 

A varied and meritorious display of brick, 
pipe, and tile work, was made by Messrs. 
Colthurst, Symons, & Co., of Bridgwater; the 
ornamental ridge tiles, Roman tiles, garden 
borders, and others of an ornamental character 
were shown with great profusion of colour and 
pattern, red, dun, and glazed black or in colour. 
Their exhibits also embraced drain and water 
pipes, with socket joints of various dimensions. 
Mr. Parham, of Bath, had an excellent display 
of strained wire fences, unclimable hurdles and 
fences, malleable iron entrance-gates and foot- 
passage ways through iron fences secure against 
sheep and cattle, with espaliers, and ornamental 
tree guards, gates, and railings. 

Mr. W. Edgcumbe Rendle had a fall display 
of his economical and ingenious fruit-tree, bine, 





and plant protectors, consisting of brickwork 
and glass simply, without the use of iron or 
| wood, mortar or putty. Mr. Rendle’s exhibits 
excited great interest among those not previously 
acquainted with them. By the way, we may 
mention that on the last day of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society’s Show, the thermometer at 
the Radcliffe Observatory was registering above 
90° in theshade. Notwithstanding the numerous 
attractions of the show itself, and the supple- 
mentary attractions of the sweet music dis- 
coursed by the band of the Oxfordshire militia, 
and by a selection of about thirty of the best 
men of the Royal Artillery band from Woolwich, 
the attendance was very limited. 

The show of the Agricultural was situated at 
@ considerable distance farther out of town than 
the Horticultural Show. It was truly a bewil- 
deringly vast affair. Opposite the entrance 
were a number of “shows” of another kind— 
menageries, waxwork, fat boys, &c., with the 
smaller accompaniments which were not to be 
seen last year at Manchester, and that furnished 
@ good representation, or revival, of an institu- 
tion that might have been supposed defunct— 
the country fair. 

The impossibility of dealing adequately, or 
even at all, with this great exhibition, and the 
vastness of the proportions whereunto it has 
attained, will be readily apparent from a few 
comparative figures. At the first show of this 
Society at Oxford, thirty years ago, three acres 
of ground sufficed for the show-yard ; this year, 
seventy acres have not been found too much : 
then 22 firms exhibited; this year there were 
386 : then there were 72 exhibits ; this year there 
were 7,851. Vast though the scale of the exbi- 
bition was at Manchester last year, there were 
this year eleven more stands than were occupied 
then. The entries for live stock were, however, 
much smaller in number than at Manchester. 

Of the show and its attractions, as of the city 
of Oxford, we may say with Wordsworth,— 

“Ye mae of Oxford! domes and towers 


Gardeve and groves! your presence overpowers 
The soberness of veneaac 








Roman Pavement.—Workmen employed by 
Mr. Arkell, builder, in digging out the foundation 
for a house in the Commercial-road, Gloucester, 
came, at a depth of about 5 ft., upon a large 
portion of a beautiful tesselated pavement, with 
@ bordering of unusually large grey and blue 
tesserze of rather a coarse kind. Next to this 


y | was a beautiful design in blue, white; and red 
tesseree, of quatrefoil characer aroun! with 


@ guilloche border; and a feet from this, 
another piece of tesserse of geometrical design. 
As usual, intruders removed some portion of the 
material ; the remainder has beensecured. The 





colours were exceedingly fresh and vivid. 





DRAWING FOR CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS.* 


Tue drawing for carpenters and joiners to 
which we are about to allude is contained in the 
new volume issued by Messrs. Cassell, Petter 
& Galpin in continuation of the series, noticed 
by us on a former occasion, offered for the tech. 
nical instruction of operatives. Three kinds of 
drawings are applied to the delineation of 
objects likely to be usefal to carpenters and 
joimers; and then special erections are fully 
detailed by means of either or all of them, ag 
the case may be. The three kinds of drawing 
are described as linear drawing by means of 
instruments, free-hand drawing, and drawing 
from solid objects, or ve; and the most 
important — sel for illustration of the 
applicati th ure. dolend 
wooden bridges, ilk. saaiieen, staircases, 
parquet work, gates, shutters, and It 
will be remembered that the first volume of the 
series taught the elementary principles of prac. 
tical geometry; the second, orthographic and 
isometrical projection; and the third, building 
construction. Throughout all these the student 
was gradually informed of the knowledge he 
must acquire to be scientifically versed in his 
trade; and now, in this volume, the 
branch in building construction pursued by car. 
penters and joiners is selected from others for 
fresh and fall systematic explanation and illus. 
tration. Mr. Ellis A. Davidson speaks of draw. 
ing as the language of the workshop, and says 
it is more eloquent than words, more rapidly 
understood, and less liable to be misappre- 
hended : he adds, truthfully, that these advan. 
tages are not found in it without intelligent 
rendering, a thorough knowledge of conatrac- 
tion, and correctness in delineation. 

The little work is handy and compact, and 
full of folded sheets of wood engravings, repre- 
senting working drawings. When we say that 
some of the designs are scarcely up to the mark, 
we point out the only shortcoming in the general 
scheme of it. Some of the erections illustrated, 
notably wooden bridges, and some of the por- 
tions of buildings, such as roofs, are prefaced 
with short accounts of their gradual develop- 
ment, which cannot fail to interest those who 
are engaged upon the formation of specimens of 
the same objects. The first bridge ever built 
across the Tiber, Mr. ee tells pended 
carpenter, was put together without either 
or ties, so that it could be readily taken to 
pieces. That over the Danube, by Trajan, was 
supported on twenty stone piers, which were 
150 ft. high and 6 ft. broad; and formed of 
timber arches, of 170 ft. span, consisting of 
three concentric timber rings, bound together 
by radiating pendants, on which were placed 
the longitudinal beams for the flooring joists. 
And that over the Bhine, bailt by Ulrick Gru- 
benmann, with two great openings, one of which 
was 170 ft. span, and the other 190 ft., formed 
of longitudinal beams, bolted together, and sup- 
ported by numerons strute, kept in their places 
by vertical binding pieces, and roofed in, was, 
in fact, an early timber tubular bridge. sa 
Swies covered wooden-truss bridge of this ki 
is the subject of one of the drawings. The De 
Lorme system is illustrated in a bridge over the 
Weser ; and that of Colonel Ernys is also fully 
described and delineated. Here is & weg 
railway - bridge from the neighbourhood © 
Paris :— 


‘ . - ; being 
“This bridge is supported upon, instead of 

suspended from, the four arch trusses. These see — 
formed of fifteen laminm, or layers; but not omy = 
break-joint system carried out in the length, pots of 
breadth, as will be seen in the transverse ye 
The planks of the bows are tarred, ¢ 
ing on the outermost edge; and farther, coarse 
saturated with tar was Jaid between them pgaamaghces 
to the template. When the required curve was stilt 
the planks were united by strong oak pins, Plat saffering 
— reviously bg to eg sth s by iron 
‘rom the stress. ore ; i 
bands. . . . The ends of the bows sbut 10, cast-Iron 
shoes, firmly fixed in the springings of the piers. 


In this way are the student's gr with 
his work enlarged. As examples © , Mr. 
Davidson has chosen that of the chapel of 4 
Royal Hospital, at Greenwich ; that of St. Peo , 
Covent Garden, London ; and that of D:ury- - 
Theatre. These three are illustrated *s 
sheet; and their construction is — oe. 
the letter-press, with directions how to dra 

eee eee 
* “ Cassell’s Technical ey fh nang ae Oe 
oiners. With 260 illus 
gin Ellis A. Davidson. Cassell, Petter, & 








pin ; London and New York. 
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The roof of a German agricultural building is 
thus described :— 

“In this example, the walls tied ; 
Ep ce EE 
fixed on the lower — e thicker 


the ties are at 


on the of the 
wall, a second tie is secured, The principals are further 
confined at a a bys rag aytnwne bem apes from the 
wk aoe parallel to the length of ae 
supported on posts, the bearing of which is increased by 
the cross-pieces.” 

And this is made clearer still by frequent re- 
ferences to the illustrations. Germany has 
been laid under contribution in several other 
instances, owing to the facilities the author has 
enjoyed from the co-operation of the heads 
of various Oontinental technical schools. In 
Germany, the author tells his students with a 
view of creating a sense of pride and pleasure 
in their pursuit, the h ter is called 
“ Bau-tischler” (the building, cabinet, or table 
maker), and “ Fein-zimmermann” (the fine- 
room man). In a word, the ters and 
joiners who take the trouble to supplement their 
experience at the bench with the technical in- 
struction in drawing here offered to them, will 
be glad they have done so, and find themselves 
much better men. 








CONDITION OF DUBLIN. 


RETURNING to our recent observations under 
this head,* let us look at what has been done in 
another direction. During the last twenty years 
Dublin has undergone many changes, some im- 
provements; but in architectural design of the 
nighest order she has made no progress. In 
ecclesiastical architecture she has done much; 
and in domestic, evidences of improvement are 
visible. 

Honge property, in many of the old and once- 
respected quarters of the city, has frightfully 
deteriorated. Some few streets that seemed for 
some years on the decline, have gradually 
emerged from their seedy condition. In these 
cases the result was owing to the opening of 
respectable shops, and the erection of exten- 
sive and handsome warehouses. In Henry- 
street quarter the rental has greatly increased ; 
while in Summerhill, once a fashionable quar- 
ter, the rental has greatly fallen. What is the 
making of one district ruins another,—at least, 
for a considerable time. During the transition 
of a street from private houses to shops, some 
interests must suffer, for one grade of occupants 
are sure to migrate at the approach of another. 

In the principal leading thoroughfares of 
Dablin, north and south of the Liffey, some archi- 
tectural improvements are visible of late years ; 
for example, Dame-street, Westmoreland-street, 
and College Green, on the south, and Sackville- 
street and the streets at right angles to it, 
on the north side. The most marked evidences 
are the erection of public offices, branch banks, 
and English and Scottish Life and Fire Insurance 
agencies. In these lines several large structures 
have been erected, and at the present hour others 
are in course of construction or completion. The 
style of some of these structures is an imitation 
or adaptation of the Glasgow and Edinburgh one. 
There appears to be a fancy for seizing on the 
corners of streets wherever they can be obtained, 
80 that the architect can have room to indulge in 
elaborating the angle turrets so common in Scot- 
land. With the architectural a ce of those 
structures lately erected in Dablin there is little 
fault to be found, at least, externally considered ; 
but it is to hoped that the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
system of “ flats” will not be introduced, nor their 
spiral corkscrew staircases. Dublin tenements 
are bad enough of late years in some sanitary 
respects, but we trust the Scottish cancer will not 
be engrafted on the Irish evil, and that “the 
second city” in her Majesty’s dominions will be 
saved from perpetuating a disaster which is not 
agreeable to contemplate. 

Within the city of Dublin in the present year 
building operations are not at all brisk, and the 
once noble and still spacious squares of Dublin 
Present a dull and decayed appearance. Many 
of the fine mansions in the squares on the 
north and south sides of the Liffey are empty ; 
and where noblemen and peers, and merchant 
Princes, formerly resided, fifth-rate barristers and 
rising shopkeepers reside. 








* Bee p. 579, ante, 
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In Cavendish-row, Temple-street, Great Den- 
mark-street, and Henrietta-street, on the north, 
and in Molesworth-street, Kildare-street, Leinster- 
street, and adjacent streets and squares, the 
rental has fallen considerably, and the class of 
occupiers is not near so influential or respectable 
aa formerly. 

The southern suburbs have monopolised of 

ion of the e 
citizens of Dublin, — the sate damee 
Residence is preferred there, and the city is but 
the place of business, and the dwelling of those 
who cannot help it. 

The northern suburbs of Drumcondra, Phibs- 
borough, and Clontarf, have made very little 
advance, and it is to be marvelled at. 

The existence of turnpikes on the roads of the 
northern suburbs for many years after their 
abolition on the south was, no doubt, an impe- 
diment, and an eyesore to visitors. 

On the score of health, the Clontarf neigbour- 
hood can compete with the marine district of 
Kingstown or Bray, and the expenditure of a 
little capital in a few years would transform 
Clontarf, Dallymount, and Satton into beautiful 
watering-places. 

The lords of the manor in those districts are 
neither energetic nor speculative, and they stand 
in their own light, and suffer accordingly. These 
lands, which might be let profitably, are lying 
waste. They ask ridiculously high prices for 
building purposes. An impetus can be given 
to building operations on the north side of Dablin 
only by letting the land at a lower rent and 
on long leases. Time would arrive hereafter 
when big prices might be obtained. When the 
tide of fashion set in, Clontarf and its neigh- 
bourhood would prosper ; but fashion, like other 
human caprices, must be cffered inducements to 
settle down. Will our Dublin friends take a hint 
from the open volume of nature, and react with 
their human nature’s best energies upon her? 
If they do, another generation will prove the 
utility of our teachings. 

If confirmation were needed to bear out the 
justness of our remarks in our previous article 
concerning the present condition of Dublin, 
ample is affurded. There is no lack of illus- 
tions to show why the capital of Ireland is 
sunk in a rut from which it seems unable to 
extricate itself. Wherefore? It is traceable to 
corporate supineness and want of ordinary public 
spirit. We have instanced Belfast as an example 
for Dublin to follow, if she plead her inability to 
cope with it. The northern capital of Ireland, 
when she failed in getting Government aid, or 
advances, set about developing her local re- 
sources by the embodied public spirit of her 
citizens. She did not keep up a continuous 
whine to the refrain— 


We've gat no work to do,” 


She found she had got plenty of work todo, and 
by exerting her latent energies she soon found a 
method to accomplish it. Sooner than beg, 
Belfast pledged the credit of her local revenues 
and harbour dues, apd raised capital by a lien 
or mortgage on the income accruing from her 
port and shipping and other interests, with what 
grand results we now behold. The navigation 
of the Logan is wonderfully improved, hundreds 
of acres of land are reclaimed, new bridges and 
new docks are constructed, the revenues of the 
port are five-fold increased, because a greater 
number of ships trade with the port, from the 
improved facilities afforded to the import and 
export trade. Thus has Belfast improved, and 
as a port cannot improve without the city which 
belongs to it progressing at the same time, the 
city of Belfast has accordingly advanced in com- 
mercial and manufacturing prosperity. 

Let us point ont another simple illustration 
apropos to the present hour,—a matter small in 
its way, yet franght with the most beneficial re- 
sults. Belfast, through some of her citizens, con- 
sidered it would be to her advantage to be repre- 
sented at the Workmen’s International Exhibition 
in London. In this she considered well, and 
at the moment we write she stands alone among 
Irish cities as an exhibitor both in her citizen 
character of employers and skilled workmen. 

Dablin, the Irish capital, makes no show. No 
employer represents his workmen, nor workman 
of Dublin represents himself. It may be said 
that it is a workmen’s exhibition, and there 
was no need, All exhibitions, more or less, 
of its kind, are workmen’s exhibitions. The 
prodacts that are shown in all exhibitions 
are the offspring of skilled labour properly 
directed; and it ought to be the desire in 
this case of large manufacturers and em- 


? 
is to be noticed. What about the Dublin corpo- 
ration? Are there not some of her aldermen and 
town councillors large employers of labour ? 
Whither, let us ask, is the national pride that once 
existed in Dublin fled? Where are all those 


Are the celebrated Irish tabinete and poplins,— 
the admiration of Royalty,—no longer woven ? 
Are the Frys, the Pims, and the Atkinsons dead ? 
Have all the looms of South Dublin been broken 
up for firewood, and the weary-worn workers 
walked down into “the valley of the shadow of 
death”? Have Dublin’s celebrated cabinet- 
makers turned into auctioneers or farniture- 
brokers, and levanted into the regions of Bride’s- 
alley? Are the Messrs. Beakeys and McDowells, 
the Strahans, the Joneses, the Williamses, the 
Scotts and Kerrs, descended into the grave of 
the Capulets? Do the monster houses of 
Henry-street, Mary-street, and Sackville-street, 
monopolise all ? and have they placed an inter- 
dict on Irish exhibitions outside Dublin? Is 
there an interdict against the men? or how is 
it, or why is it P 

In bell founding—that boasted trade of Dublin 
—not one exhibitor or workman shows a bell, or 
its metal. 

We remember, in the Exhibition of 1851, and 
later ones, the Murphys, the Sheridans, and the 
Hodges. Irish and Anglo-Irish firms vindicated 
their claime, and upheld their own and their 
workmen’s repute: have the principals of these 
firms sickened and died since then, or have they 
lost faith, or do they scorn contact with 
‘* Sassenach ” workmen ? 

What of the superb old coachmakers of Dublin ? 
Not extinct, we hope. Surely the Messrs. 
Hutton and Longs, the Fowlers, the Nugents, 
the Floods, and others whose names we forget, 
but whose workmanship we admired,—surely, 
we repeat, they have not, like the great Colliers 
of the last century, “died out” ? Not one cha- 
racteristic “low-backed car,” from one erratic 
workman of these firms even, has found its way 
to Islington. 

We thought at lesst, too, that the gun trade 
in Dublin was rife, and that the Messrs. Rigbys, 
and Trulocks, and Kavanaghs, and Parkinsons, 
were alive in the land, and that Italian, 
Neapolitan, and other alien gunsmiths would 
meet competitors in the persons of their work- 
men. Alas! neither in boots nor shoes, hats nor 
coats, statuary nor stationery, nor those very 
small articles, pins, of which Dublin boasts a 
manufactory, is the Irish capital represented in 
the Workmen’s International Exhibition. 

Belfast has its machinery and sewed muslins, 
ita linens and its tweeds, its snow-white fabrics 
and its snow-white starch, and though she ex- 
hibits on a limited scale, she has exemplified her 
characteristic enterprise by her action. 

Passing from this matter, which might be 
dilated upon with profit, we will but allade to 
instances where private generosity has stepped 
in to do for the trade and ornamental improve- 
ment of Dablin, what the collective corporate 
capacity of her municipal councils could not and 
would not attempt. Every one remembers what 
the late Sir Benjamin Lee Guinness, by a princely 
donation of upwards of 150,0001., did at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, affording employment for 
four or five years to hundreds of skilled work- 
men, many of whom would otherwise have been 
idle or receiving parish relief, and thereby 
increasing the taxation of the city. Again, it is 
only a few days since the son of the former has 
bought up the Dublin Exhibition building and 
ground, known as the Winter Garden. This 
affair has heen purchased at the cost, we believe, 
of 45,0001. The whole collective public spirit, 
corporate and otherwise, of Dublin, was unable 
to do anything to save it from utter bankruptcy 
and ruin. Where there exists such an absence 
of public spirit in a city as we have shown exists 
in Dublin, it need not be wondered at that, com- 
mercially and sanitarily, she is in a backward 
state. 

The Honse of Commons is now to be resorted 
to, to empower the corporation to possess 
themselves of certain lands, or the freedom 
of doing as they like with certain land, in 
carrying out the future sanitary improvement of 
the city. It will afford the corporate authorities 











of Dublin a capital excuse; for no matter what 
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delay may be occasioned, the blame will be 
thrown on the back of the Government or the 
law. A river embanked like the Liffey for years 
could with little trouble have been kept tolerably 
pure; and for the last fifty years any amount 
of waste land could be had within a stones 
throw of the mouth of the river at a mere 
nominal price. There any amount of sewage 
and dredging might be shot or utilised for more 
profitable inlznd purposes. Two canals have 
their mouths in the harbour of Dublin, north and 
south ; so facilities exist and existed, independent 
of the railways, to spread the science of irriga- 
tion into the heart of the country, and make the 
Liffey the chief feeder. Dublin could not do, it 
seems, without her smelling salts ; so the corpo- 
ration preserved the sewage in the bed of this 
beautiful river, quarrelled with the Ballast 
Board for doing nothing, and showed to the 
public at large their own admirable capacity for 
doing the same. 


ANOTHER LONDON CLUB. 


At the beginning of this month, as of old time 
in July, the Noviomagians took their day out, 
making Tunbridge Wells, Penshurst, and Hever 
Casile the ground of action. Some two-and- 
forty years bave passed since Thomas Crofton 
Croker and A. J. Kemp, both good antiquaries 
and merry men, founded, on the occasion of the 
discovery of certain remains of the Roman city 
of Noviomagus, near Bromley, in Kent, the little 
“ Society of Noviomagians,” semi-serious, semi- 
social. Like the “ Cocked Hats,” that came 
after, and of whose latest outing we spoke the 
other day, Noviomagus is an offshoot of the 
Society of Antiquaries. The only rule it has, 
indeed, that may not be broken is, that no one 
is eligible as a member but a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries; and the second toast 
uniformly drunk at its little dinners—and little 
dinners are, after all, its; raison d’étre—is, ‘‘ Our 
parent Society, the Society of Antiquaries.” 
With unwavering persistency, though, of course, 
with chequered brilliance, its dozen members— 
alas, how often changed !—have held each year 
since then their half-dozen town meetings 
between November and April, and their one 
antiquarian ramble in the country on the lst of 
July, precursor, in this way, alike of “ Archa- 
ological Association,” “ Archeological Institute,” 
and the host of County societies that now make 
an annual excursion. In a quiet way, hints 
were given and old buildings saved at a time 
when there? were fewer who recognised their 
value than there are now. Love of good whole- 
some fun has been always professed in Novio- 
magus: with a well-known Latin poet they hold 
that “it is pleasant to play the fool in the 
proper place,” and ssy, with the French satirist, 
“ Qui vit sans folie, n'est pas si sage qu'il croit.” 
Perhaps this was never shown more forcibly 
than when, at the time that a little ill-feeling 
ruffied the antiquarian world, the Noviomagians 
invited the officers of the Society of Antiquaries 
and of some cognate societies to dinner, and 
gravely received them attired in ancient and 
foreign dresses. Those who knew Sir Henry 
Ellis, Mr. Amyot, and Mr. Pettigrew, then 
amongst the visitors, will judge of their surprise ; 
gravity was out of the question, and all went 
merrily. On that evening the president, Crofton 
Croker, distributed copies of Garrick’s first 
draft, from the original in Garrick’s band- 
writing, of what afterwards came to be “The 
Clandestine Marriage.” It showed the curious 
growth of a play. This sketch, which Garrick 
called “The Sisters,” and sent to George 
Colman, was suggested to him by a French 
comedy of the same name (where the French 
writer got his idea from is not mentioned), and 
Colman, though he says he threw “ The Sisters” 
into the fire, wrote his popular comedy on that 
as a foundation. We must not be tempted 
however, to remembrances of this sort, or the 
story will be too long. The meetings of the 
Club at that time, and for years after, were 
held at Wood's Tavern, in Portugal-strect, Lin. 
coln’s-inn-fields, because Joe Miller’s tombstone 
was against the wall of the honse. Changes 
took place in the neighbourhood, and since then 
the locus in quo has been less permanently fixed. 
Amongst the older members whose names occur 
to us were Sir William Betham (Ulster) ; William 
Jerdan ; the Compiroller Saunders, who saved 
the Lady Chapel at Southwark; G. R. Corner 
well known in that borough and beyond; the 
late Lord Londesborongh (when Lord Albert 
Conyngham) ; John Barrow, of the Admiralty ; 





Mr. Planché; and other known men. In the 
early days Theodore Hook (then a neighbour of 
Croker’s in Fulham) and the regretted Maclise 
were not unfrequent visitors. On a special 
occasion Arctic explorers were the guests of the 
night; on another came Dickens; and it was 
at one of these unpretentious dinners that 
Thackeray, soon after he had first really hit the 
public with “ Vanity Fair,” warmed into confi- 
dence, and sketched his intention of writing a 
set of lectures, taking them to America, and 
with the money he looked to make, some 7,0001. 
or 8,0001., he said, as a nest-egg, founding alittle 
fortune ; all which, as he afterwards told this 
present scribe, did really follow with curious 
agreement. 

Odd contrasts have been seen in Noviomagus. 
A notable instance occars to us. It was ata 
dinner during the mayoralty of one who has long 
been a member of the Club, Sir Francis Moon, 
when, to increase the joke, he came attended 
by three gold-laced servants, stately and stal- 
wart,—so stalwart, that the little overflowing 
room scarcely afforded space for them and their 
amazement. Amongst the visitors, thatnight being 
special, were the then Lord Chief Baron, always 
as ready for innocent fun as for profoundest 
mathematics, an eminent poet, and the United 
States minister, Mr. Buchanan, who soon after 
left this country and assumed the presidency, 
which led to such bloody results. Mr. 8. C, Hall 
played president in his happiest manner, and 
the evening was certainly remarkable. A genial 
message to the Clab from the “ White House,” 
during troublous times afterwards, showed 
that it had not been forgotten by the President 
of the United States. 

The Minutes of Noviomagus have always been 
kept, with more‘or less fulness and fan; John 
Richards, of Reading, John Bruce, Mr. Godwin, 
F. W. Fairholt, amongst others, having each 
held for some years the office of secretary: Mr. 
Fras. Bennoch now carries on the torch, and it 
burns no dimmer than of yore; Mr. 8. C. Hall 
still sits in the presidential chair; while around 
him muster, with a few already named, Mr. 
Charles Hill, Mr. Durham, A.R.A., Mr. Joshua 
Butterworth, Dr. Diamond, Mr. Henry Stevens, 
Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Chaffers, Sir Francis Moon, 
Captain Charles Ratcliff, and others, making up 
the regulation dozen irrespective of visitors. 

Bat now, as to the outing that led us to this 
little reminiscence, on which we have dwelt so 
long that we can give but small space to what 
suggested it. 

After a ramble on the “tiles” of Tunbridge 
Wells, and much wonderment a/, the growth of 
the place on the part of some tliat knew it long 
ago, the members and their visiturs, including an 
eminent citizen of the United States (who has 
recently devoted a million dollars to the fonnda- 
tion of a public library in his native state), 
Mr. James Dafforne, and a sprinkling of lady 
archeologists, proceeded to Penshurst Place, 
which, thanks to Lord de Lisle, they were able 
to see thoroughly. Unfortunately, however, the 
rooms are “in curl-papers.” Works are going 
on, including decorations by Messrs. Crace ; and 
the pictures are scattered about here and there 
in “most admired disorder,” taking the word 
“admiration” with its Shakspearian meaniog, 
wonder. We therefore cannot say with Ben 
Jonson, when describing a visit by James I. to 
Penshurst, that there was not a room but was 

** Drese’d 
As if it had expected such a guest,” 
There are some good pictures here, and some 
that are not so, but all areinteresting: the whole 
place talks history, and we remember that 
** Sidney here was born : 


Sidney, than whom no er, braver man 
His own delightful genius ever feign’d ;” 


and Waller bas given it other associations. 


fourteenth century, is, reasonably enough, the 
most attractive part of the place. Right to 
fortify the house (kernellare, to crenellate) was 
first given in the year 1321, when Sir John de 
Polteney held it. Later it came to the Crown, 
and King Edward VI. gave it to the Sidneys. A 
vaulted apartment at one end of the hall is of 
somewhat earlier date: its age has been called 
twelfth-century, but we see no reason to date it 
earlier than the thirteenth. The open roof of 
the hall, the dais and high table, the side-tables, 
the hearth and dogs in the centre, with, at pre- 
sent, no louvre in the roof above, to let ont the 
smoke, though it doubtless did exist, are all 
objects to ncte. Some of the visitors com- 


The great hall, a fine apartment built in the | long 





menting on being no bay window 

end of the rio ot to be vominged thes Eith, 
was more modern than this (a hundred years or 
so), and 


that the bay window in that posit; 
was not used till the fifteenth conta  ae 
originally fitted up and decorated, the hall must 
have been a sight :— 


** Clothes of gold and arras were hanged in the hall, 
ynted with Pee and bystoryes many folde, 

Well wraughte and craftely with precyous stones, all 

Glytterynge as Phebus, and the beten golde,” 

Enormous sums were for hangings at 
that time ; documents remain showing the prices 
paid. They were hung on pegs to a height of 
See, #O- round the walls, which above were 

nD ° 

ge ae Church was well restored some few 
years ago, and has a pleasant aspect. Two 
thirteenth-century sculptured grave-stones haya 
been built into the inner wall of the tower, 
There is a small brass, amongst others, to 
“Thos. Bullayen, son of Sir T. Bullayen;” 
but of these Boleyns more, of course, was heard 
when the party reached Hever Castle. 

Hever has one of the finest gate-houses in 
the country, with bold machicolations over the 
gate, panelling in the front, and for 
three portcullises, two of them holding portcal. 
lises, though these, perbaps, are not original. 
There is a well-filled moat, too, round the house, so 
that on the approach the effect is charming. 
Within there is less worth seeing than might be 
expected : still there is much, and all who are 
interested in the story of Anne Boleyn, who, poor 
woman, has managed to keep enemies active up to 
the present moment, will visit it with pleasure, 
and look at the window whence she used to 
watch the approach of the selfish king. Here, 
too, died Anne of Cleyes, to whom Henry had 
given the castle. It hag its name from Sir 
William Hevre, of Hevre, ‘near Northfieet, who 
built the castle that preceded the present struc- 
ture. One of the guide-books says,—* Another 
room will be shown the stranger—Anne Boleyn’s 
bed-room.” Do not expect it, at least just now. 
The place is in somewhat charlish hands, and if 
Mr. Froude himeelf sent in his name, and said 
be could not finish his next article for Fraser 
without looking into Anne’s room for a fresh bit 
of evidence against her, he would be refused. 
However, there are several parts that can be 
seen,—the so-called council-room in the gate- 
house, the long gallery in the roof, and the ex- 
terior of the back part of the castle,—so the 
visitors were content; but on the road back 
they contrasted the curt refusal of the yearly- 
tenant at Hever, with the many gracious 
receptions they had experienced in their time 
from owners of historic houses, and admitted 
the existence of the feeling that noblesse oblige. 
When back in Tunbridge Wells, an excellent and 
merry dinner at the Suesex Hotel brought all 
things straight. Part of a poem by the secre- 
tary, prompted by last year’s outing to St. 
Alban’s, and titled “A Legend of the Abbey 
Church,” was read with approval, and the 
general belief went in favour of the correctness 
of the inscription on the original seal of the 
Society, to wit,— 


Noviomagum non potuit abolere detustas. 


In other words, there is still a fature for the 
little Society of Noviomagians. 








INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS. 

On this subject, some little time ago, Sir Bartle 
Frere addressed the Hast India / on at 
very considerable length, and his paper was 
discussed at subsequent meetings. The following 
extract from bis paper will interest some of our 
readers. Thesubject is one by no means foreign 
to our pages, and will be treated of again before 


I will briefly state to you what is the 
rule which 1 think should be laid down for the 
future, and the rule is one which ia not new DoF 
of my own devising. You will find it pa 
eloquently stated by Mr. Sumner Maine, in som 
very usefal discussions which took place on ~ 
subject in the Legislative Council of — 
some years ago; and it is simply this, that ™ 
Government should have a share and 8 
the construction and mans 

which are of such magnitude as to affect po a 
interests or private rights, by establishing 
virtual monopoly. Where no public interests ae 
are involved, nor private rights affected, to 








pared the hall with that at Eltham, and com.| 





way of monopoly, there let the enterprise, 
over vast, be left to unrestricted and unfettered 
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private enterprise. The rule would be very like 
that which you lay down in this country where 
you involve the intervention of the State in the 
shape of an Act of Parliament, whenever public 
interests are involved, or private rights of 
adverse parties affected, or where it is sought to 
create anything in the shape of a legalised 
monopoly. In all other cases you leave owners 
and capitalists icted. 

The rule is best illustrated by instances. No 
great railway, or trunk road, or canal, or scheme 
of drainage can be carried out without affecting 
the interests of others than the projectors,—of 
the public, in fact,—or without creating a virtual 
monopoly. In all such cases it would be impe- 
ratively necessary to invoke the intervention of 
Government. Harbour works, gas-works, water- 
works, and the like, may be mere improvements 
of private property, or may be intended to pro- 
duce water or gas for sale, like any other com- 
modity. In that case Government intervention 
would not be required; but if it were sought to 
create anything like a virtual monopoly, or to 
affect the rights of other parties, then Govern- 
ment intesvention would be necessary. This 
brings us to the question how the capital is to 
be provided? If the public is willing to provide 
the capital on receiving a guarantee for a certain 
amount of interest from the Government, I, for 
one, think it an exceedingly good system, and 
capable of being easily guarded against abuse, 
and freed from the objections which have been 
of late years urged against guarantees. But 
such a system is not very easy of application 
where there are no direct pecuniary returns; 
and for this and other reasons we wiil postpone 
its consideration for the present, and consider 
how capital is to be provided for works to be 
executed and managed on the exclusive respon- 
sibility of Government? such, for instance, as 
great military works, canals, roads, harbours, 
and the like. This is, in fact, the question 
which lies at the root of all our financial diffi- 
culties in India,—how is the public works capital 
for India to be provided? Of course you can 
continue the present absence of all system ; but 
I doubt whether that would find many advocates. 
You may propose to do the whole work from the 
turplus revenue of India. That plan, of course, 
bas more advocates than the other, but I doubt 
if apy man in his senses, who really knows the 
extent of this work, would dream of doing all 
that India now requires out of the surplus re- 
venues of India; and in the belief that that is 
an untenable proposition, I will say no more on 
the subject ; then, if you adopt neither of those 
two courses you come to borrowing in some 
shape or other. If you neither let things go 
on in their present haphazard way, nor leave 
them entirely alone, nor attempt to do them out 
of your surplus annual income, then in one 
shape or other you must resort to borrowing ; 
and the question arises, how would you borrow ? 

Now, I cannot help thinking that a similar 
question has been fully considered, and it has 
been to my mind very satisfactorily solved in 
this country. If I goto any of our great cities, 
where the commercial element has had perhaps 
its best development, what do I find? I find 
very magnificent harbour works, halls of justice, 
jails, spacious commodious markets, and other 
works of the like character ; and when I inquire 
how they have been erected, I am told that they 
are public works, and that the body which repre- 
sents the local government of that place” very 
generally has provided them by borrowing under 
Acts of Parliament, and under conditions which 
oblige the taxpayers and ratepayers of that part 
of the country to pay a particular sum in excess 
of the ordinary interest on the capital raised, by 
which the loan is extinguished in a few years. 
The system seems to be thoroughly well under- 
stood, and very extensively acted upon, and, as 
far ‘as I can see, there is no sort of practical 
objection found to attach to it, either. financially 
or in any other respect. The work appears to 
be well done, and it is economically and promptly 
done, and done in every respect, I should eay, in 
the way in which those who are interested in 
public works in India could desire their works to 
be done. Again, if I inquire how a large landed 
proprietor in England, or in Ireland, improves 
his eetate, what do I find? Many men bave an 
estate of 10,000 acres and more which requires 
8 very large outlay in draining and other works 
of the kind, perhaps an outlay almost equal to 
the fee-simple of half the estate; but what does 
the owner do? Very often he borrows the money 
from some private money-lender ; but you have 
& device which bas been acted on both in England 
and in Ireland with the greatest success, as far 
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as I know, without any disadvan arising in 
its administration, by which landowners situated 
as I have described may improve their estates 
by the application of public fands advanced by 
the nation. The system is this: Parliament from 
time to time places in the hands of commissioners 
or trustees a certain sum which is lent out by 
those trustees to country gentlemen, who lay out 
upon their estates such sums as they require, 
and repay the loans back to the nation within a 
certain time—generally within the range of an 
ordinary lifetime. Thus you have two modes of 
raising funds; ove of them very much followed 
by landed proprietors in England and in Ireland 
for the improvement of their own estates, and 
the other followed by some of the greatest com- 
mercial centres of England, and in both cases 
the work is done with public money, or rather 
with money raised on public credit, under the 
sanction of Parliament; and this is all done 
under conditions which enable the minister of 
the day at once to lay his finger upon the person 
who is responsible for any malversation. I 
would ask gentlemen who are here present 
whether it would be possible to misapply any 
large sum which had been raised to be expended 
upon a gaol, or upon # court-house or a market- 
place, in Manchester, or Bolton, or Liverpool, or 
whether it would be possible to misapply money 
which had been advanced for the drainage of a 
private estate under the systems I have alluded 
to, without its being certain that the evil-doer 
would be at once found out and brought to 
justice? That is a state of things of which you 
have no parallel in India, but is precisely the 
state of things at which you would wish to 
arrive there, 

Now the system which I would ask you to con- 
sider is not proposed now for the first time, for it 
was proposed by me, many years ago, to be followed 
in India; and I now propose it for consideration, 
not a8 a new system, but as one which has been 
known and acted on, and acted on beneficially 
among you in this country. It is simply this: 
that Parliament should pass an Act appointing a 
commission or trustees who should have power 
to raise and apply a large sum of several mil- 
lions sterling; this sum to be raised by loan in 
England, the interest to be paid by the Secretary 
of State for India in Council from the revenues 
of India, and the money to be applied to public 
works in India. This would be done by em- 
powering the commissioners to allot eums for 
specific works on the application of the local 
governments in India, and on their engagement 
to repay to the trustees such loans, with interest 
by annual instalments. That is the system to 
which I have alluded as in force in this country, 
simply putting the local governments of India 
for the corporation—it may be of Bolton or 
Manchester—or for the owner of an estate in 
England. 

You may ask, in the first place, “ Why have a 
Commission? Why would not the present 
Government of India or the Secretary of State 
in the Council of India do?” the Council of 
India being, as you know, intrusted with the 
control, to a certain extent, of the finances of 
India. I will simply mention one cr two 
reasons, ont of many, why neither of these 
existing authorities should be intrusted with the 
power of advancing money from those loans to 
be raised for public works. The main reason is 
this. You want for such a purpose to establish 
personal direct responsibility. Hence, what you 
want is a very small number of trustees, and 
not a large body that should be able to divide 
the responsibility. You may, doubtless, find the 
men you require among the members of the 
Council of India; but they should be specially 
selected, and it should not be made a part of their 
ordinary duty. I do not know how many are 
usually intrusted with the disposal of sums 


raised by loans for carrying out similar works in ‘ 


England; but, if I am rightly informed, the 
men who are made personally responsible are 
never more than two or three; and therefore 
I consider that a commission, not exceeding & 
very small number of men, should be appointed 
by Parliament. But why should it be appointed 
directly by Parliament, and not by the Govern- 
ment of India and Secretary of State in Council ? 
For this reason, in order that it should be more 
immediately responsible to Parliament than the 
Council of India or avy other body connected 
with ordinary administration can possibly be. 
You may have most admirable, well-selected 
men in the Government of India and in the 
Council of India, and yet they may not be pre- 
cisely the men whom you would choose as 
trustees. When you are looking out fora banker 


or a trustee, you do not look out for the ablest 
engineer, the most acute man of science, the 
greatest politician, the most able or the most 
eloquent statesman, or the bravest of soldiers ; 
you look out for a man possessing those very 
peculiar, simple, but very necessary qualities 
which you compendiously describe as consti- 
tuting “a good man of business,” “a man fit to 
be a trustee.” That is the sort of man you look 
out for, whether for a private trust or a public 
trust ; but your governor. may be a man 
who is entitled to a statue and to a burial in West. 
minster Abbey—a man who is a great adminis- 
trator in peace or war, who will make a great 
figure in history. That is not the man you need 
as a trustee. He may be all that, and yet he is 
precisely the man you would wish to exclude 
from such a trust; and in order to avoid having 
any one on the trust but those possessing the 
plain and simple qualifications which you require 
in such a trust, you should not make it a part of 
the ordinary duty of the Government or of the 
Council of India. Then you will perhaps say, 
Why should all this be done by Act of Parlia- 
ment? There is one sufficient reason, among 
many others, that might be given, and that is, 
that Parliament really holds the purse-strings of 
India. Whatever we may talk about other 
bodies or authorities, if Parliament is determined 
that there shall be an expenditure in India, that 
expenditure will be. If Parliament is deter- 
mined that a particular expenditure shall not be, 
that particular expenditure will not be. The 
purse-strings, then, are in the hands of Parlia- 
ment, and you only injure India, and you do no 
service to Parliament itself, by putting up any 
screens that will diminish the responsibility of 
| Parliament. 











COMPREHENSIVE SPECIFICATIONS.* 


AFTER a design is accepted, and the working 
drawings for it are accomplished, many an ex- 
perienced practitioner, as well as “rising young 
man,” considers he has come, not to the end of 
his undertaking, but to the real “ tug of war,” 
when he begins to make out the specification. 
It is so imperative that a coach-and-six should 
pot be drivable through any portion of it, to 
use @ popular figure of speech associated with 
the framework of Acts of Parliament,—so impe- 
rative that no clause could be interpreted to 
mean anything but the exact intention of the 
architect, and s0 important that no item should 
be forgotten; that the compilation of a specifi- 
cation is a matter of moment. Some of our 
public offices, in view of the difficulty of the 
task, issue to architects engaged upon works 
under their control, or for which grants are 
solicited, a list of items for consideration, and 
dimensions and qualities of some of the mate- 
rials recommended for use; which is, doubtless, 
found to be of good service. But such sche- 
dules are of limited circulation. There was an 
opening for an accessible, comprehensive, and 
suggestive list of parts and processes requizite 
to be remembered in the drawing up of general 

ifications ; and an endeavour has now been 
made to fill it. This aid to remembrance and 
technical perspicuity is entitled ‘“ Pewtner’s 
Comprehensive Specifier.” 


The student must not conclude he is now 














equipped with an assistant that will meet every 
emergency. Even with Mr. Pewtner’s 694 sug- 
gestions he will find he has much to decide. As 
an illustration of the limit of the assistance 
rendered, we may. point out that in specifying 
for the construction of a gentleman’s house, it 
would not do, for instance, to describe the neces- 
sary oven in Mr, Pewtner’s terms :— 


* Build the oven with Welsh fire-bricks, arched over with 
a9-inch camber arch, closely set, and paved with Welsh 
oven-tiles, 9 in, square, set upon 12 in. of conerete ; the 
openings arched over with 9 in. camber arches, closely set ; 

e furnace, doors, and dampers fixed in the work, 
and the flue turned, pargetted, and cored ; the whole con- 
structed upon brick footings 6 m. high, with two 2} in. 
set-offs on each side, upon a concrete foundation, ... in. 
deep and ... in, in width, and the whole of the work to be 
executed and set in Portland cement. 

Obs.—Sometimes it is necessary to state the number of 
bushels the oven is to contain, and always, when there are 
no drawings, showing the construction.’ 

He must be content, simply, with being re- 
minded that there is a necessity to specify the 
kind of oven really required, and not blindly 
furnish a baker’s oven to a private house. 


* « Pewtner’s Comprehensive ay oor i : @ Guide to the 
Practical Speci tie of every Kind of Building-Arti- 
ficers’ Work; with a, of nae ¢ — c- 
A an Appendix, Footnotes, cop’ . 
Edited by Willie Young, Architect, London: Long- 








mans, Green, & Co, 1870. 
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delay may be occasioned, the blame will be 
thrown on the back of the Government or the 
law. A river embanked like the Liffey for years 
could with little trouble have been kept tolerably 
pure; and for the last fifty years any amount 
of waste land could be had within a stones 
throw of the mouth of the river at @ mere 
nominal price. There any amount of sewage 
and dredging might be shot or utilised for more 
profitable inlcnd purposes. Two canals have 
their mouths in the harbour of Dublin, north and 
south ; so facilities exist and existed, independent 
of the railways, to spread the science of irriga- 
tion into the heart of the country, and make the 
Liffey the chief feeder. Dublin could not do, it 
seems, without her smelling salts ; so the corpo- 
ration preserved the sewage in the bed of this 
beautiful river, quarrelled with the Ballast 
Board for doing nothing, and showed to the 
public at large their own admirable capacity for 
doing the same. 


ANOTHER LONDON CLUB. 


At the beginning of this month, as of old time 
in July, the Noviomagians took their day out, 
making Tunbridge Wells, Penshurst, and Hever 
Castle the ground of action. Some two-and- 
forty years have passed since Thomas Crofton 
Croker and A. J. Kemp, both good antiquaries 
and merry men, founded, on the occasion of the 
discovery of certain remains of the Roman city 
of Noviomagus, near Bromley, in Kent, the little 
“Society of Noviomagians,” semi-serious, semi- 
social. Like the “ Cocked Hats,” that came 
after, and of whose latest outing we spoke the 
other day, Noviomagus is an offshoot of the 
Society of Antiquaries. The only rule it has, 
indeed, that may not be broken is, that no one 
is eligible as a member but a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries; and the second toast 
uniformly drunk at its little dinners—and little 
dinners are, after all, its; raison d’étre—is, “ Our 
parent Society, the Society of Antiquaries.” 
With unwavering persistency, though, of course, 
with chequered brilliance, its dozen members— 
alas, how often changed !—have held each year 
since then their half-dozen town meetings 
between November and April, and their one 
antiquarian ramble in the country on the lst of 
July, precursor, in this way, alike of “ Arche- 
ological Association,” * Arcbhzeological Institute,” 
and the host of County societies that now make 
an annual excursion. In a quiet way, hints 
were given and old buildings saved at a time 
when there? were fewer who recognised their 
value than there are now. Love of good whole- 
some fon has been always professed in Novio- 
magus: with a well-known Latin poet they hold 
that “it is pleasant to play the fool in the 
proper place,” and say, with the French satirist, 
“ Qui vit sans folie, n’est pas si sage qutl croit.” 
Perhaps this was never shown more forcibly 
than when, at the time that a little ill-feeling 
ruffied the antiquarian world, the Noviomagians 
invited the officers of the Society of Antiquaries 
and of some cognate societies to dinner, and 
gravely received them attired in ancient and 
foreign dresses. Those who knew Sir Henry 
Ellis, Mr. Amyot, and Mr. Pettigrew, then 
amongst the visitors, will judge of their surprise ; 
gravity was out of the question, and all went 
merrily. On that evening the president, Crofton 
Croker, distributed copies of Garrick’s first 
draft, from the original in Garrick’s hand- 
writing, of what afterwards came to be “The 
Ciandestine Marriage.” It showed the curious 
growth of a play. This sketch, which Garrick 
called “The Sisters,” and sent to George 
Colman, was suggested to him by a French 
comedy of the same name (where the French 
writer got his idea from is not mentioned), and 
Colman, though he says he threw “ The Sisters” 
into the fire, wrote his popular comedy on that 
as a foundation. We must not be tempted, 
however, to remembrances of this sort, or the 
story will be too long. The meetings of the 
Club at that time, and for years after, were 
held at Wood’s Tavern, in Portugal-street, Lin. 
coln’s-inn-fields, because Joe Miller's tombstone 
was against the wall of the honse. Changes 
took place in the neighbourhood, and since then 
the locus in quo has been less permanently fixed. 
Amongst the older members whose names occur 
to us were Sir William Betham (Ulster) ; William 
Jerdan ; the Comptroller Saunders, who saved 
the Lady Chapel at Southwark; G. R. Corner 
well known in that borough and beyond; the 
late Lord Londes h (when Lord Albert 
Te: John Barrow, of the Admiralty ; 
John Britton; John Bruce; F. W. Fairbolt ; 





Mr. Planché; and other known men. In the 
early days Theodore Hook (then a neighbour of 
Croker’s in Fulham) and the regretted Maclise 
were not unfrequent visitors. On a special 
occasion Arctic explorers were the guests of the 
night; on another came Dickens; and it was 
at one of these unpretentious dinners that 
Thackeray, soon after he had first really hit the 
public with “ Vanity Fair,” warmed into confi- 
dence, and sketched his intention of writing a 
set of lectures, taking them to America, and 
with the money he looked to make, some 7,0001. 
or 8,0001., he said, as a nest-egg, founding a little 
fortune ; all which, as he afterwards told this 
present scribe, did really follow with curious 
agreement. 

Odd contrasts have been seen in Noviomagus. 
A notable instance occurs to us. It was ata 
dinner during the mayoralty of one who has long 
been a member of the Club, Sir Francis Moon, 
when, to increase the joke, he came attended 
by three gold-laced servants, stately and stal- 
wart,—so stalwart, that the little overflowing 
room scarcely afforded space for them and their 
amazement. Amongst the visitors, that night being 
special, were the then Lord Chief Baron, always 
as ready for innocent fun as for profoundest 
mathematics, an eminent poet, and the United 
States minister, Mr. Buchanan, who soon after 
left this country and assumed the presidency, 
which led to such bloody results. Mr. 8. C. Hall 
played president in his happiest manner, and 
the evening was certainly remarkable. A genial 
message to the Clob from the “ White House,” 
during troublous times afterwards, showed 
that it bad not been forgotten by the President 
of the United States. 

The Minutes of Noviomagus bave always been 
kept, with more‘or less fulness and fan; John 
Richards, of Reading, John Bruce, Mr. Godwin, 
F. W. Fairholt, amongst others, having each 
held for some years the office of secretary: Mr. 
Fras. Bennoch now carries on the torch, and it 
burns no dimmer than of yore; Mr. S. C. Hall 
still sits in the presidential chair; while around 
him muster, with a few already named, Mr. 
Charles Hill, Mr. Durham, A.R.A., Mr. Joshua 
Butterworth, Dr. Diamond, Mr. Henry Stevens, 
Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Chaffers, Sir Francis Moon, 
Captain Charles Ratcliff, and others, making up 
the regulation dozen irrespective of visitors. 

But now, as to the outing that led us to this 
little reminiscence, on which we have dwelt so 
long that we can give but small space to what 
suggested it. 

After a ramble on the “tiles” of Tunbridge 
Wells, and much wonderment at the growth of 
the place on the part of some that knew it long 
ago, the members and their visitors, including an 
eminent citizen of the United States (who has 
recently devoted a million dollars to the fonnda- 


tion of a public library in his native state), | merry 


Mr. James Dafforne, and a sprinkling of lady 
archeeologists, proceeded to Penshurst Place, 
which, thanks to Lord de Lisle, they were able 
to see thoroughly. Unfortunately, however, the 
rooms are “in curl-papers.” Works are going 
on, including decorations by Messrs. Crace ; and 
the pictures are scattered about here and there 
in “most admired disorder,” taking the word 
“admiration” with its Shakspearian meaniog, 
wonder. We therefore cannot say with Ben 
Jonson, when describing a visit by James I. to 
Penshurst, that there was not a room but was 
** Dress’d 
As if it had expected such a guest.” 
There are some good pictures here, and some 
that are not so, but all areinteresting: the whole 
place talks history, and we remember that 
“* Sidney here was born : 
Sidney, than whom no er, braver man 
His own delightful genius ever feign’d ;" 

and Waller bas given it other associations. 

The great hall, a fine apartment built in the 
fourteenth century, is, reasonably enough, the 
most attractive of the place. Right to 
fortify the house (kernellare, to crenellate) was 
first given in the year 1321, when Sir John de 
Polteney held it. Later it came to the Crown, 
and King Edward VI. gave it to the Sidneys. A 
vaulted apartment at one end of the hall is of 
somewhat earlier date: its age has been called 
rea but we see no reason to date it 
earlier than the thirteenth. The open roof of 
the hell, the dais and high table, the side-tables, 
the hearth and dogs in the centre, with, at pre- 
sent, no louvre in the roof above, to let out the 
smoke, though it doubtless did exist, are all 
objects to ncte. Some of the visitors com- 





pared the hall with that at Eltham, and com. | 


menting on there being no bay window at th 
end of the dais, had to be reminded that Eltham 
was more modern than this (a hundred years or 
so), and that the bay window in that position 
ee a Se ee ann oa . As 
originally up and decorated, the 

have been a sight :— ee 


* Sein od res maroon te at 
yn P res ystoryes many folde, 
Well wraughte craftely with 

Glytterynge es Phebus, and the beten golde” 

Enormous sums were charged for hangi 
that time ; documents remain showing eae 
paid. They were hung on pegs to a height of 
8 ft. or 9 ft. round the walls, which above were 
painted. 

Penshurst Church was well restored some few 
years ago, and has a pleasant aspect. Two 
thirteenth-century sculptured grave-stones haya 
been built into the inner wall of the tower, 
There is a small brass, amongst others, to 
“Thos. Bullayen, son of Sir T. Bullayen;” 
but of these Boleyns more, of course, was heard 
when the party reached Hever Castle. 

Hever has one of the finest gate-houses in 
the country, with bold machicolations over the 
gate, panelling in the front, and grooves for 
three portcullises, two of them holding portcul. 
lises, though these, perbaps, are not original. 
There is a well-filled moat, too, round the honse,so 
that on the approach the effect is charming. 
Within there is less worth seeing than might be 
expected : still there is much, and all who are 
interested in the story of Anne Boleyn, who, poor 
woman, has managed to keep enemies active up to 
the present moment, will visit it with pleasure, 
and look at the window whence she used to 
watch the approach of the selfish king. Here, 
too, died Anne of Cleves, to whom Henry had 
given the castle. It has its name from Sir 
William Hevre, of Hevre, ‘near Northfleet, who 
built the castle that preceded the present stroc- 
ture. One of the guide-books says,—* Another 
room will be shown the stranger—Anne Boleyn’s 
bed-room.” Do not expect it, at least just now. 
The place is in somewhat churlish hands, and if 
Mr. Froude himeelf sent in his name, and said 
be could not finish his next article for Fraser 
without looking into Anne’s room for a fresh bit 
of evidence against her, be would be refused. 
However, there are several parts that can be 
seen,—the so-called council-room in the gate- 
house, the long gallery in the roof, and the ex- 
terior of the back pert of the castle,—so the 
visitors were content; but on the road back 
they contrasted the curt refusal of the yearly- 
tenant at Hever, with the many gracious 
receptions they had experienced in their time 
from owners of historic houses, and admitted 
the existence of the feeling that noblesse oblige. 
When back in Tunbridge Wells, an excellent and 
dinner at the Suesex ven ne all 
th straight. Part of a poem by secre- 
re prompted by last year’s outing to St. 
Alban’s, and titled “A Legend of the Abbey 
Churob,” was read with approval, and the 
general belief went in favour of the correctness 
of the inscription on the original seal of the 
Society, to wit,— 

Noviomagum non potuit abolere detustas. 


In other words, there is still a future for the 
little Society of Noviomagians. 








INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS. 
On this subject, some little time ago, Sir ~—_ 


Frere addressed the East es mang 
i is 
very considerable length, an The fellowing 


discussed at subsequent 
extract from bis paper will interest some of our 
readers. The subject is one by no means foreige 
to our pages, and will be treated of again before 
long :— : 

I will briefly state to you what is the 
rule which 1’ think zhould be laid down for ws 
fature, and the rule is one which ia not new 
of my own devising. You will find it ned 
eloquently stated by Mr. Sumner Maine, parr 
very usefal discussions et Clee oe 
subject in the Legislative nei 
: and it is simply this, that the 


some years ago ; 
Gotunmausthiale bave nme 
en 


the construction and managem 
which are of such magnitude as to affect pa - 
interests or private rights, by establishing 
virtual monopoly. Where no public — 
are involved, nor private rights affected, 








way of monopoly, there let the enterprise, how- 
over vast, be left to unrestricted and unfettered 
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private enterprise. The rule would be very like 
that which you lay down in this country where 
you involve the intervention of the State in the 
shape of an Act of Parliament, whenever public 
interests are involved, or private rights of 
adverse parties affected, or where it is sought to 
create anything in the shape of a legalised 
monopoly. In all other cases you leave owners 
and capitalists icted. 

The rule is best illustrated by instances. No 
great railway, or trunk road, or canal, or scheme 
of drainage can be carried out without affecting 
the interests of others than the projectors,—of 
the public, in fact,—or without creating a virtual 
monopoly. In all such cases it would be impe- 
ratively necessary to invoke the intervention of 
Government. Harbour works, gas-works, water- 
works, and the like, may be mere improvements 
of private property, or may be intended to pro- 
duce water or gas for sale, like any other com- 
modity. In that case Government intervention 
would not be required; but if it were sought to 
create anything like a virtual monopoly, or to 
affect the rights of other parties, then Govern. 
ment intesvention would be necessary. This 
brings us to the question how the capital is to 
be provided? If the public is willing to provide 
the capital on receiving a guarantee for a certain 
amount of interest from the Government, I, for 
one, think it an exceedingly good system, and 
capable of being easily guarded against abuse, 
and freed from the objections which have been 
of late years urged against guarantees. But 
such @ system is not very easy of application 
where there are no direct pecuniary returns; 
and for this and other reasons we wiil postpone 
its consideration for the present, and consider 
how capital is to be provided for works to be 
executed and managed on the exclusive respon- 
sibility of Government? such, for instance, as 
great military works, canals, roads, harbours, 
end the like. This is, in fact, the ques!ion 
which lies at the root of all our financial diffi- 
culties in India,—how is the public works capital 
for India to be provided? Of course you can 
continue the present absence of all system ; but 
I doubt whether that would find many advocates. 
You may propose to do the whole work from the 
eurplus revenue of India. That plan, of course, 
bas more advocates than the other, but I doubt 
if any man in his senses, who really knows the 
extent of this work, would dream of doing all 
that India now requires ont of the surplus re- 
venues of India; and in the belief that that is 
an untenable proposition, I will say no more on 
the subject; then, if you adopt neither of those 
two courses you come to borrowing in some 
shape or other. If you neither let things go 
on in their present haphazard way, nor leave 
them entirely alone, nor attempt to do them out 
of your surplus annual income, then in one 
shape or other you must resort to borrowing ; 
and the question arises, how would you borrow ? 

Now, I cannot help thinking that a similar 
question has been fully considered, and it has 
been to my mind very satisfactorily solved in 
this couniry. If I goto any of our great cities, 
where the commercial element has had perhaps 
its best development, what do I find? I find 
very magnificent harbour works, halls of justice, 
jails, spacious commodious markets, and other 
works of the like character ; and when I inquire 
how they have been erected, I am told that they 
are public works, and that the body which repre- 
sents the local government of that place” very 
generally has provided them by borrowing under 
Acta of Parliament, and under conditions which 
oblige the taxpayers and ratepayers of that part 
of the country to pay a particular sum in excess 
of the ordinary interest on the capital raised, by 
which the loan is extinguished in a few years. 
The system seems to be thoroughly well under- 
stood, and very extensively acted upon, and, as 
far ‘as I can see, there is no sort of practical 
objection found to attach to it, either. financially 
or in any other respect. The work appears to 
be well done, and it is economically and promptly 
done, and done in every respect, 1 should eay, in 
the way in which those who are interested in 
public works in India could desire their works to 
be done. Again, if I inquire how a large landed 
proprietor in England, or in Ireland, improves 
his eetate, what do I find? Many men have an 
estate of 10,000 acres and more which requires 
& very large outlay in draining and other works 
of the kind, perbaps an outlay almost equal to 
the fee-simple of half the estate; but what does 
the owner do? Very often he borrows the money 
from kome private money-lender ; but you bave 
& device which bas been acted on both in England 
and in Ireland with the greatest success, as far 

j 





as I know, without any disadvan arising in 
its administration, by which landowners situated 
as I have described may improve their estates 
by the application of public funds advanced by 
the nation. The system is this: Parliament from 
time to time places in the hands of commissioners 
or trustees a certain sum which is lent out by 
those trustees to country gentlemen, who lay out 
upon their estates such sums as they require, 
and repay the loans back to the nation within a 
certain time—generally within the range of an 
ordinary lifetime. Thus you have two modes of 
raising funds; ope of them very much followed 
by landed proprietors in England and in Ireland 
for the improvement of their own estates, and 
the other followed by some of the greatest com- 
mercial centres of England, and in both cases 
the work is done with public money, or rather 
with money raised on public credit, under the 
sanction of Parliament; and this is all done 
under conditions which enable the minister of 
the day at once to lay his finger upon the person 
who is responsible for any malversation. I 
would ask gentlemen who are here present 
whether it would be possible to misapply any 
large sum which had been raised to be expended 
upon a gaol, or upon a court-house or a market- 
place, in Manchester, or Bolton, or Liverpool, or 
whether it would be possible to misapply money 
which had been advanced for the drainage of a 
private estate under the systems I have alluded 
to, without its being certain that the evil-doer 
would be at once found ont and brought to 
justice? That is a state of things of which you 
have no parallel in India, but is precisely the 
state of things at which you would wish to 
arrive there. 

Now the system which I would ask you to con- 
sider is not proposed now for the first time, for it 
was proposed by me, many years ago, to be followed 
in India; and I now propose it for consideration, 
not a8 a new system, but as one which has been 
known and acted on, and acted on beneficially 
among you in this country. It is simply this: 
that Parliament should pass an Act appointing a 
commission or trustees who should have power 
to raise and apply a large sum of several mil- 
lions sterling; this sum to be raised by loan in 
England, the interest to be paid by the Secretary 
of State for India in Council from the revenues 
of India, and the money to be applied to public 
works in India. This would be done by em- 
powering the commissioners to allot eums for 
specific works on the application of the local 
governments in India, and on their engagement 
to repay to the trustees such loans, with interest 
by annual instalments. That is the system to 
which I have alluded as in force in this country, 
simply putting the local governments of India 
for the corporation—it may be of Bolton or 
Manchester—or for the owner of an estate in 
England. 

You may ask, in the first place, “ Why have a 
Commission? Why would not the present 
Government of India or the Secretary of State 
in the Council of India do?” the Council of 
India being, as you know, intrusted with the 
contro], to a certain extent, of the finances of 
India. I will simply mention one cr two 
reasons, out of many, why neither of these 
existing authorities should be intrusted with the 
power of advancing money from those loans to 
be raised for public works. The main reason is 
this. You want for such a purpose to establish 
personal direct responsibility. Hence, what you 
want is a very small number of trustees, and 
not a large body that should be able to divide 
the responsibility. You may, doubtless, find the 
men you require among the members of the 
Council of India; but they should be specially 
selected, and it should not be made a part of their 
ordinary duty. I do not know how many are 
usually intrusted with the disposal of sums 
raised by loans for carrying out similar works in 
England; but, if I am rightly informed, the 
men who are made personally responsible are 
never more than two or three; and therefore 
I consider that a commission, not exceeding & 
very small number of men, should be appointed 
by Parliament. But why should it be appointed 
directly by Parliament, and not by the Govorn- 
ment of India and Secretary of State in Council ? 
For this reason, in order that it should be more 
immediately responsible to Parliament than the 
Council of India or any other body connected 
with ordinary administration can possibly be. 
You may have most admirable, well-selected 
men in the Government of India and in the 
Council of India, and yet they may not be pre- 
cisely the men whom you would choose as 
trustees. When you are looking out fora banker 





or a trustee, you do not look out for the ablest 
engineer, the most acute man of science, the 
greatest politician, the most able or the most 
eloquent statesman, or the bravest of soldiers ; 
you look out for a man possessing those very 
peculiar, simple, but very necessary qualities 
which you compendiously describe as consti- 
tuting “a good man of business,” “a man fit to 
be a trustee.” That is the sort of man you look 
out for, whether for a private trust or a public 
trust ; but your governor-general may be a man 
who is entitled to a statue and to a burial in West- 
minster Abbey—a man who is a great adminis- 
trator in peace or war, who will make a great 
figure in history. That is not the man you need 
as a trustee. He may be all that, and yet heis 
precisely the man you would wish to exclude 
from such a trust; and in order to avoid having 
any one on the trust but those possessing the 
plain and simple qualifications which you require 
in such a trust, you should not make it a part of 
the ordinary duty of the Government or of the 
Council of India. Then you will perhaps say, 
Why should all this be done by Act of Parlia- 
ment? There is one sufficient reason, among 
many others, that might be given, and that is, 
that Parliament really holds the purse-strings of 
India. Whatever we may talk about other 
bodies or authorities, if Parliament is determined 
that there shall be an expenditure in India, that 
expenditure will be. If Parliament is deter- 
mined that a particular expenditure shall not be, 
that particular expenditure will not be. The 
purse-strings, then, are in the hands of Parlia- 
ment, and you only injure India, and you do no 
service to Parliament itself, by putting up any 
screens that will diminish the responsibility of 
Parliament. 











COMPREHENSIVE SPECIFICATIONS.* 


AFTER a design is accepted, and the working 
drawings for it are accomplished, many an ex- 
perienced practitioner, as well as “ rising young 
man,” considers he has come, not to the end of 
his undertaking, but to the real “ tug of war,” 
when he begins to make out the specification. 
It is so imperative that a coach-and-six should 
not be drivable through any portion of it, to 
use a popular figure of speech associated with 
the framework of Acts of Parliament,—so impe- 
rative that no clause could be interpreted to 
mean anything but the exact intention of the 
architect, and so important that no item should 
be forgotten; that the compilation of a specifi- 
cation is a matter of moment. Some of our 
public offices, in view of the difficulty of the 
task, issue to architects engaged upon works 
under their control, or for which grants are 
solicited, a list of items for consideration, and 
dimensions and qualities of some of the mate- 
rials recommended for use; which is, doubtless, 
found to be of good service. But such sche- 
dules are of limited circulation. There was an 
opening for an accessible, comprehensive, and 
suggestive list of parts and processes requisite 
to be remembered in the drawing up of general 
specifications ; and an endeavour has now been 
made to fill it. This aid to remembrance and 
technical perspicuity is entitled “ Pewtner’s 
Comprehensive Specifier.” 

The student must not conclude he is now 
equipped with an assistant that will meet every 
emergency. Even with Mr. Pewtner’s 694 sug- 
gestions he will find he has much to decide. As 
an illustration of the limit of the assistance 
rendered, we may. point out that in specifying 
for the construction of a gentleman’s house, it 
would not do, for instance, to describe the neces- 
sary oven in Mr, Pewtner’s terms :— 


« Build the oven with Welsh fire-bricks, arched over with 
a 9-inch camber arch, closely set, and paved with Welsh 
oven-tiles, 9 in. square, set upon 12 in. of conerete ; the 
openings arched over with 9 in. camber arches, closely set ; 
the furnace, frames, doors, and dampers fixed in the work, 
and the flue turned, pargetted, and cored ; the whole con- 
structed upon brick footings 6 in, high, with two 2} in. 
set-offs on each side, upon a concrete foundation, ... in. 
deep and ... in. in width, and the whole of the work to be 
executed and set in Portiand cement. 

Obs.—Sometimes it is necessary to state the number of 
bushels the oven is to contain, and always, when there are 
no drawings, showing the construction.’ 


He must be content, simply, with being re- 
minded that there is a necessity to specify the 
kind of oven really required, and not blindly 
furnish a baker’s oven to a private house. 





* ¢ Pewtner’s Comprehensive ifier : s Guide to the 
Practical Bpecifeation of every Kind of Building-Arti- 
ficers’ Work; with eg Ae Building —_ . oad 
A ents, an Appendix, Footnotes, and cop . 
Eiited by Willis, Young, Architect, London: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co, 1970. 
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Nor would any client be likely to be satisfied 
with the artistic appearance of a stained glass 
window, executed merely from the annexed 
specification :— 

ith 16 oz. 
The .....+0. a De peed in —e 5 - 


joints, and copper ded to the saddie-bars, 
pattied round. 
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On the other hand, thongh thus limited in 

its application, this comprehensive specifier will 
evidently prove a very useful work to many 

ns anxious to preclude deficiencies ; for, 
although they may have thought of ninety and 
nine of the requisite items to be mentioned, they 
may here be reminded of the hundredth that 
they might otherwise have forgotten, to their 
great vexation at last. It is furnished with s 
consecutive index, “ adapted for office use as a 
skeleton specification.” In this index the various 
trades are arranged in the order in which they 
are generally placed in practice. After indicat- 
ing the form in which the title should be set 
forth, the general conditions are suggested to 
come” next, with, however, the option of giving 
them towards the close of the document ; and | 
then the usual clause that contractors should | 
give the necessary notices to the commissioners 
of paving, &c., and the district surveyor, and 
obtain sll necessary leaves and licences, comes 
in. The excavator, bricklayer, mason and 
pavior, carpenter, joiner, and ironmonger, slater, 
plasterer, smith and ironfounder, bell-hanger, 
plumber, zine-worker, painter, glazier, paper- 
hanger and decorator, gasfitter, writer, and 
blind-maker, then follow each other in the order 
given. A section on sundries, consisting of the | 
following miscellaneous objects, brings up the) 
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PHILOSOPHY OF ARCHITECTURE : 
A SKETCH. 


Wuat do we mean by the philosophy of archi- 
tecture? That is what is proposed to be shown 
in this paper, which will treat not so much of 
the orders and styles as of the canses which 
influenced and from which sprang the art. It is 
of architecture as an art, not as a science, that 
the writer intends to ad 

The mere edification of huts by primitive 
wandering tribes on the earth, whether the 
material used was turf, or the boughs of trees, 
the closing of caverns, to render them safe for 
habitation, does not fall under the term archi- 
tecture. Ere architecture could exist, it was 
n that men should settle on some spot of 
ground, should till the earth, form a community, 
dwelling together in what, according to its size 
and importance, would be called a hamlet, a and directly to the mind 
village, or a town. Even this, however, would id, and in that it deals with 
not suffice to create the art, as the huddling the intangible sound, while architectare appeals 
together of the buildings is still unworthy of the to the mind through the eye by means of matter 
name. In order to bring it out, the people must fashioned to ite end. 
be united by a firm, strong bond, and this bond| In early times the seseiboaie wore flea pcan; 
might be either of a political or religious nature. there was s symbolism in every building, in 

In early ages the bond was naturally religious, every detail of the building, understood only of 
because religion then included the whole life of them. raised and served in the temple 
tbe people, and politics,—that is, the difference which was sacred to their god. Their class was 
of conduct between communities,—bore at first all-powerful and had possession of the whole 
solely on points of worship and property. But government, whether civil or religious; educa- 
as the priests had full power, in primitive tion, justice, all was theirs. In time, however, 
states, property was mostly ecclesiastical, and the next great class, the warrior, rose, not in 
thus politics came within the pale of religion. | importance only, but in wealth. The nobility, 

The settlement acquiring strength and im- | or richer and more powerfal part of the laity, 

ce, it followed that it tended to consecrate mally became independent. It, too, acquired 
the dwelling of its god, or the representative of wealth and inflaence. The whole resources of 


P 
pote ming spebuder sy cuapa one 
ure, it was e ion of gene 
thoughts, before it Seiaten te rake ehicle o; 
cular passions or ideas. It is superior to it, i 





reer :—Speaking pipe, hose pipe, Boyle’s patent jt, or perhaps to perpetuate the memory of some the nation were now no longer lavished on the 


ventilator, enclosure to bath, enclosure to 


lavatory, soot-door, toot plug, flap and door, | shape of a temple or a pyramid, was raised, and | 
font cover, slate water-cloeet built out, prayer- | in this expression and embodiment of the thought 


t event. A monnment, which took the temples only; a portion was applied by the 
chiefs to the adornment of their private dwell- 


ings, which improved daily and culminated in 


desk, blind to greenhoure, and step-ladder.' of the nation, its architecture first revealed 
These might be more candidly called after-| itself, and sprang into life; and thus, also, did 
thoughts come to mind too late for classification. | architecture from the first become symbolic. 

The general conditions are lastly given fairly! Be it remembered, moreover, that as the 
and fully. Over and above all this, there is an language of primitive races is always much more , 


handsome mansions. The laity asserted itself. 
Next to the temple rose the o 

Then took place the enfranchisement of the 
other arts, scalpture and painting. Both lost 
some of their former monumental! and impressive 


appendix in which much of the same ground is | 
gone over again, with special view to utilise | 
the information for those who require only | 
to repair or alter an existing building, in- | 
stead of erecting a new one. There is,’ 
however, a section absent that should be pre-| 
sent in any work of the kind aiming at compre- | 
bensiveness. We mention this as a means of 
adding to ite usefulness, should an opportunity | 
occur of adopting the suggestion. There should | 
be a section devoted to precautions that may | 
and should be taken to avoid several evils, and | 


ensure several comforts in most classes of} 
domestic buildings :—precautions against fire, | 
water, demp ; precautions against smoke, and | 
want of ventilation; precautions against rats, | 
mice, and other vermin; precautions against | 
lightning; end, as far es our present resources | 
serve us, precautions egainst thieves and ex- 
plosions. 

Tle author says he has endeavoured to de- 
scribe each item in detail so precisely as to 
obviate the misunderstandings that frequently | 
take place between the architect and the builder, | 
or between the former and his client, when a) 
vegue and superficial description has been pre- 
pared ; and his editor, Mr. William Young, tells 
us that Mr. Pewtner has tried to make his work 
as independent as possible of drawings. We do 
not say that the first has been done, because 
that which Mr. Pewtner has specified may not 
always be exactly what is required, every case 
requiring ekilfal adaptation ; nor do we see that 
the second aim is particularly desirable unless 
one dead level of uniformity should eventually 
be preferred to artistic variety. But the cata- 
logue of materials and appliances coupled with 
the terms in which they can be wrought together 
in construction, will surely prove a valuable 
assistant in the offices of most architects, 








The Worcester Cathedral Restora’ _ 
Next to the donation by Ear! Dadley, rae i 
and chapter have given 2.5001. towards the 
work, which is 5001. recently added to the 
amount at first set down for the capitular bod y: 
The dean, besides the reredos, has now given 6001. 
to the general restoration fund. The bishop of 
the diocese has contributed an episcopal throne 
of expensive work, and has sent a donation of 
5001. to the restoration fund. The required 
amount samed by Lord Lyttelton and Sir John 
Pakington was 15,0001. The subscriptions now 
amount to more than 15,1571, 





tomimic than spoken, the face of the monu- 
ment would bear certain details and ornaments 
destined to express words and actions. Yet sculpture long remained a mere basso- 
This early architecture must have been of a relievo, the one surface scarcely raised above the 
colossal, vague, and indefinite character; for other; gradually the projection became bolder, 
these reasons,—that man, when first he looked and the stone was worked ont, but still the 
around him, saw nothing resembling regularity. figures, whether single or in groups, remained 
The jagged or wavy lines of the mountains and fixed in and a part of the wall. With the 
hills, the vast contours of the forests, the wind- Greeks it reached ita a . Thatnation which 
ings of the rivers, the ever-varying shapes of worshipped the beautiful, and rightly saw it 
plains and valleys, did not at once reveal their carried to its greatest perfection in man, could 


grandeur, but, on the other hand, gained liberty, 
motion, and life. 


‘careful planning to him. He saw the Infinite. not do otherwise than devote itself to the 


Let him go where he would, Space seemed to | developing of an art which attains its highest 
recede farther and farther before him. Its com-| triumphs when it represents the perfection of 
panion, Time, flowed on unceasingly with un-| human beanty. So we find that they mades 
equal change of light and darkness. His mind, ‘close and loving study of man’s frame; they 
thus led to seek after the vagne and immeasura- | strove to bring out its grace and power by every 
ble, strove to grasp those two portions of the means at their command; they represented 10 
Infinite. He discovered geometry and time |alone, apart from any other object that might 
(applied to music). Therefore, impressed with distract attention from the glory of the god in 
the grandeur of the objects strewn around him, human shape. In one word, the Greek nation 
and desirous to emulate Nature, and to make the | was raled by the idea of the beautiful, aod it 
temple of his God suited to the idea he enter- |e that idea by the most glorious embodi- 
tained of him, he imparted to his architecture | ments of it in marble that it has ever been the 
that character of awe and colossal size which is lot of man to create. es ; 
its chief peculiarity. In one word, that archi-| It will now be understood how it is that, in the 
tecture embodied the thought of a nation, and mythological ages, painting always held o 
not the will of a class or an individual. It was secondary place. It cannot and does not pre- 
general and undefined, and therein to | tend to represent the object as it is; it gives but 
the architecture of our day, which is definite, | its semblance, as it strikes the eye, and, by the 
We must carefully guard, however, against a | deep meaning in the painter’s soul, its aspect a8 
very prevalent though erroneous belief, against it strikes the mind. To the Greek, this was 
the belief that religious architecture sprang 


sufficient; to the Indian impossible. The ” 
from the civil. It was religion that first boasted | wanted to have the fulness of form, the tangi®'® 
of true art, while civil life was still deprived of expression of beauty; and, in the other w™ 
it. It has already been shown how religions | painting was powerless, because awe obi i 
architecture strove to imitate the magnificence abstract cannot be represented by any ge at 
of Nature. All its parts recalled some of the |tion of colours alone. Therefore the Ure 
striking objects around: the pyramids, moun. | expressed the idea—the worship of the aggre 
tains ; the towers, peaks; the vaults, caverns ; |fal—which raled him, in his noble statues; © 
the starry ceilings, the heavens; the columns, | Eastern nations, at the root of whose religioe 
forests; and the vast horizontal lines of the| awe and terror, ¢ those sentimen the 
buildings, the immeasurably vaster lines of the| their formidable and sublime temples 12 
sea. rock and in their ; f things 
There was nothing of all this in the dwellings| When Christianity arose, this order 0 has 
of the inbabitants, and thus the difference be-| was altered. Painting, which cage 
tween a building visibly intended for human| played a secondary part, now rose to " it no 
habitation and the temple of the god. This is Sa The aim of religion hipe Sparen t, on 
strikingly exemplified amongst the Egyptians, | longer set bodily beaut, above all others, og ao 
as well ag here with the early inhabitants of | the , and 8 a 
Britain and their Druidical religion. There were | likely to lead to 
mighty altars built, which to this day remain as | the doctrine of the beauty ' 
Under such conditions, sculpture mos) 
and it did. Unable to force the mar”. 
epeak, as it were, the chisel gave WY 
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brush that, with its magic colours, fixed for ever 
the ever-changing expression of the face, the 
mirror of the soul. The passions, which marble 
bound within its stony grasp, found free play on 
the canvas and panel. 

In order that architecture may fulfil its pur- 
pose, three requirements are necessary ; namely, 
beauty, appropriateness, and solidity. The 
rudiments of the first will be apparent in the 
plan of the building, and will be developed in 
the elevation; the second will and must be 
evident in the plan; while the third will be 
proved by the section. 

Let each of these now he discussed in turn, 
beginning with beauty, in which shall be in- 
cluded the sublime in as far as it mingles with 
beauty, heightening the character of this quality, 
while its own is rendered more pleasing to the 
human mind. 

In architecture the elements of beauty may be 
reduced to three,—grandeur, simplicity of lines, 
and continuity of lines. 

To attain grandeur in a building, there must 
be in it at least two of its components, height, 
breadth, and depth ; and in order that the edifice 
may have its full force, one of these elements 
must be sacrificed. Otherwise the eye and mind 
are not sufficiently, at times not at all, impressed 
with the desired feeling. For example, in St. 
Peter’s, at Rome, which is so admirably propor- 
tioned, the first impression is far from conveying 
anfidea of the actual vastness of size and height ; 
and thus the effect, which ought to overawe the 
soul, is most disappointing. The mind, instead 
of being swayed one way or another, of being 
directed either to the earth or the heavens, re- 
mains doubtful and undecided. 

Far otherwise did the Gothic architect act, 
when rearing the glorious fanes in which mediz- 
val Europe worshipped. The thought which 
worked unseen by all, unknown to many, in the 
Christian society, and which urged minds to 
aspire to heaven, asserted itself ia the predomi- 
nance of height over breadth. The Christian 
church rose to the skies, the Pagan temple 
clung to the earth. 

Each of the elements of grandeur awakens a 
corresponding feeling in the breast of man: 
height raises the soul, elevates the mind, and in- 
spires noble thoughts; breadth ts ideas of 
calm, repose, stability and duration; depth fills 
the mind with awe, inspires a vague dread of 
the unknown, because of the obscure. 

These various sentiments, as springing from 

each of these components of grandeur, are de- 
veloped and exemplified in the architecture of 
the various races. The Easterns, whose religion 
was a vast, undefined, mysterious pantheism, 
had depth as the basis of their style of architec- 
ture. The rock-cut temples of Ceylon, of Ele- 
phanta, on the coast of Coromandel, all owe their 
greatest claim to grandeur to their mysterious 
depths and recesses. 
_ The Egyptians, who firmly believed in the 
immortality of the soul, and believing that it 
would return to its former habitation a thousand 
years after death, were careless of the dwellings 
of the living, but expended all their science and 
art in erecting temples for the dead. They 
wished to secure immortality, everlasting dara- 
tion for their buildings ; and thus their style is 
characterised by great breadth and by vast hori- 
zontal lines. Even in the Pyramids, which at 
the first glance would seem an exception, the 
breadth is greater than the height. 

Now, the Christians, moved by the iatrinsic 
Properties of their faith, and led by it to a 
contemplation of heavenly things, taught to look 
upwards, and to aspire Poy = bony could not 
any more than the Indians or Egyptians, help 
yielding to the influence of their faith, and con- 
Sequently sacrificed breadth to height. For it 
must be noted that they still made use of depth, 
for the revelation having taught the fear of God, 
& feeling of awe mingled with love was to be 
evoked in the mind of the Christian who stood 
in the temple sacred to his Maker. 

Thus we see that all nations have had more or 
lees to abandon one of the parts to obtain the 
true expression of their creed. All, save one— 
the Greek,—at the root of whose religion, as has 
already been said, lay the worship of the beau- 
tiful, embodied in man; so that its architecture, 
notwithstanding all its glory, was subsidiary to 
sculpture. The Greek alone, through his won- 
drous genius, balanced the three proportions as 
nearly as is consistent with that ideal he ever 
strove after ; for it is evident that the three can 
never be perfectly equal in architecture: the 
result would be an infinite ugliness, a monstro- 
sity. Nearly balanced: for the difference, 


though not so striking as in either Indian or 
Egyptian art, or in Gothic afterwards, still exists, 
the breadth usually equal to twice the 
height, and the length twice the breadth. 

_ Simplicity, that second requirement of beauty, 
is to be carefully distinguished from mere 
barrenness. Because a building, whatever its 
nature, is totally deprived of any detail or deco- 
ration, it does not thereby become beautiful 
through simplicity. The mere absence of such 
ornament does not constitute this latter quality, 
which, in architecture, results from the careful 
elimination of all lines which are not to the 
purpose, of all useless surfaces and redundant 
decoration. Simplicity may be defined as the 
sober use of lines and ornament, however that 





ornament may be obtained. It is for this reason 


a 


which have yet to be spoken of, contain the 
proofs of the necessity of appropriateness and 
solidity, insisted upon as required by architec- 
ture. The chief of these causes are climate, 
materials, and site. 

Bat first let the fact be noticed that architeo- 
ture is the least independent of allarts. As has 
been pithily remarked by a French writer, “ No 
one builds for the sake of building.” Architecture 
is bound down by the end it has to fulfil; the 
very parts of the building, arch, window, or door, 
do not explain themselves. The mind invariably 
seeks out a symbolic or practical sense in each. 
Bat this necessity, of which the pbilosopher 
makes a virtue, the architect has it in his power 
to use as a means of producing beauty, and that 
by working out as a choice what is imposed on 


that the Doric temples are more striking and | him as a“ sine qué non.” Moreover, he has this 
majestic than the lighter and more graceful in his favour: unlike the painter and sculptor, 
Corinthian fanes; and that the Early Gothic is|he has not to imitate God’s handy-work; 
so immeasurably superior to the florid style of a he has only to set forth his thoughts. How 
later date. | wondrous is the art which, out of blocks of 

The third, continuity of lines, is undoubtedly | inert, dull, coarse matter, brings up ideas of 
a great element of the beautiful. That cannot awe, invisibility, ideality ! 
be truly and fully beautiful which the mind; It has already been seen how the ideas and 
cannot contemplate with feelings of satisfaction; religion of a people re-act on its architecture : 
and such feelings can only be engendered by let the influence of climate be now discussed. 
continuity. Whatever tends to break this, also; In the East, where snow-covered mountains 
tends to break the train of thought into which riso immediately above sandy plains, burnt up 
the mind was led, and changes its ideas from _ by the rays of the scorching sun, men dug caves 
ideas of regularity and order to ideas of trouble and hollowed out rocks for dwellings and tem- 
and uncertainty. As much as Grecian art ples. The very pagodas which they erected 
is characterised by continuity, so much is Gothic seem to be imitations of the lofty mountaias 
generally characterised by the want of it. Beauty which surround them, while the apartments in 
also requires, besides those three great elements their interior recall at once the caverns of the 
just spoken of, that proportion, character, and rock. 
harmony, should be visible and marked. | The Tartars, whose wandering habits accus- 

Both in Greek and in Gothic art, proportion,— | tomed them to live in tents, when they settled 
that is, a due relation of part to part,—is ab- in China, preserved in their architecture the 
solutely necessary in the exterior; but there the principle of the tent, and, indeed, the whole 
dual necessity ceases. The Grecian temple Chinese style of building still partakes of that 
need not have the proportion which also de- character; it is eminently light and fragile. 
mands repetition of certain features within; but Egypt seems to have drawn the notion of 
the Gothic cathedral imperatively requires it. pyramids from the masses of débris excavated 
The reason lies in the fact that while in the from the earth, and besides, the form of the 
former the worship was wholly external, the! pyramid, which is, par excellence, that of 
priests alone entering the cell containing the solidity, tallies still more closely with the genius 
statue of the god, in the latter the worship is of the Egyptians, in whose minds a wish for the 
internal, the full congregation meeting within | eternal duration of their monuments was ever 
the church, and the spiritual life of the people prevalent. : 7 
manifesting itself there. | With this single exception, all Egyptian archi- 

The character of a building should always be tecture is characterised by terraces and vast 
evident from its exterior. We should know, and horizontal lines, as is natural in a country where 
in good works, both antique and medieval, we rain is almost unknown. ca 
do know, a church from a theatre, a town-hall, Furthermore, the ideas and religious and 
a palace, or a prison. There is an essential, moral character of the Egyptians must neces- 
thought predominant in each of these; nay, sarily have yielded to the influence of the 
many thoughts grouped under one chief idea. | country, to the influence of its ever-blue sky, of 
For instance, on entering a church, the imme- its majestic, winding, regularly overflowing 
diate effect is an idea of the loftiness of heavenly Nile, of its unchanging clearness of atmosphere, 
hopes, of calm, of love, of rest, of awe, of high of its ever-blazing sun, of its landscape flooded 
aspirations, which all unite in that feeling known | with light and heat. ; 
as religious sentiment. And the greater the| Roofing especially shows the influence of 
number of thoughts thus grouped together, the climate; it is therefore very important to 
greater the beauty of the edifice. Who is there | notice it. ‘ 
that has not felt the overpowering sense of beauty| Throughout Africa, from Egypt to Morocco, 
and majesty which falls on the visitor who enters | in the East, and in Southern Italy, the edifices 
Westminster Abbey ? are topped by platforms. In Greece, the climate 

Another point to be noticed is, that the more | requires the roof to be slightly raised. In more 
numerous the thoughts, the less the originality, | temperate climes, the angle becomes more and 
which has also a beanty of its own, but a far less | more acute, and in Northern Europe it is very 
pleasing beauty; that, as the thoughts diminish | steep. The reason is that the rains in warm 
in number, and gradually resolve themselves into | countries, coming down with great violence, are 
one, the more sublime does the edifice become, | drained by their own rapidity ; while in cooler 
and its proportions the more colossal. The | zones they fall with less impetus, and are apt to 
feelings and ideas which boil up within the one | remain longer on the roofs. : 

t thought of # nation seem to havea power| The difference of roofing also entails a dif- 
akin to that of the subterranean fire, and to heave | ference of ideas. The flat roofs suggest repose 
the architecture of the people to gigantic pro-| and calm, opposed to the bustle and life ex- 
portions. pressed by the sloping. : 

Harmony, of which the original meaning is} Solidity springs from the material used and 
“bond” or “ tie,” demands that in a building | from the ways in which it is used. It should be 
no single part should be removable or transpos-| not only apparent, but real. And materials 
able without destroying the unity, and this with | greatly influence the aspect of architecture in 
the parts differing from each other or similar to | this respect. Throughout Egypt, Greece, and a 
each other. And thus is obtained that universal | great part of India, the vast and easily-worked 











law of art: Variety in unity is harmony. 

Let it also be borne in mind how very im- 
portant it is that unity of impression should 
spring even from collective variety of causes. 
If the work on which the architect is engaged 
is some serious task, some solemn building, let 
solemnity be throughout the ruling thought, 
and, however it may be modified, let it always 
stand out clearly and unmistakeably. Let the 
plan, the elevation, be characterised by straight, 
severe lines; let there be large plain surfaces, 
colour and ornament both sparingly used, and 
even the materials employed be of a grave, 
sombre sort. 

The causes which influence architecture, and 





quarries of marble, limestone, and granite have 
given rise to imposing architecture. The fragile 
and light buildings of China and Switzerland 
draw their materials from the forests. 

Thus the architecture of those two countries 
possesses elegance and gaiety, as contrasted 
with the greater stability of the other. 

Site is the last point to be examined. The 
architect, who has, above all to deal with lines, 
straight or curved, must necessarily study the 
contrast or harmony which his buildings must 
have with the landscape. So it will be found 
that, in the majority of cases, straight lines in 
building are opposed to wavy lines in the land- 





scape, so as to break the uniformity, while the 
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aisle of the choir. Great masses of stone seem 


haracter of the building will also partake of 
the character of the +n In Egypt, | to have struck the first flying buttress eastward 
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i belicks; in Greece, temples | of the transept, cutting it nearly into halves, | In concluding his paper, Mr. Pollock 
Ted asteigts: in the north, high buildings, | and glancing outwards, carried away the parapet, | a few words to those who would ele 
cathedral towers, turreted castles overlooking | tearing the metal-work of the aisle roof, and | troduction of machinery to supersede Jal ie 
flat plains. The outline of buildings, too, 1s, 10 finally striking {the ground with tremendous | said, was it not at one time supposed thas 
the north, more broken and picturesque ; and in| force. — ms the steam engine itself was to ruin the 
the south, as already stated, distinguished by Some idea may be’ (formed of the destructive classes, and was not the same mania at work mie 
flatness, campaniles and towers here and there | power of the electric discharge, from the fact of | cotton machinery was first introduced ? Andare 
rising to give the necessary contrast. Farther,|a stone of at least 15 lb. weight having been | there fewer hands employed than before those 
where colour is wanting to the landscape, the | thrown on to the lead flat of a high house not less | great offsprings of the haman genius were knoy 
buildings are more richly decorated; and no/ than 200 ft. off, whilst smaller stones were pro- | upon the earth ? Nay, rather, has not the intro. 





triking example of this canjbe adduced | jected to even greater distances. _ One large 
than the yore dee architectare of Venice, which | fragment broke in pieces two of the iron rails of 
rises on a waste. the churchyard, and bounding off the paved | ever looked ‘ 

Thus has it been attempted to show what are/| street, struck the opposite house with such | brickmaker shat his eyes to these facts? Can. 
the great elements of architecture as an art. | violence as to smash itself to atoms. _ | not he see when by 
The necessities of architecture as a science| The destroyed pinnacle was one of four built | chinery, his position will be raised from that of 
flow from these, and are intimately connected |on the octagonal turrets at the angles of the | drudge to that of a scientific empliyé? That 
with them. But they cannot be properly at-|tower. They were restored about the year 1818, the demand which was now supplied by numbers 
tained if, in any building, the aim is not made | and are, as may well be imagined, not in the beat | of little masters who could barely earn g living, 
the highest, and the purpose fally borne out. possible taste. Ney would, with mechanical agency, become 20 

The preceding remarks do not pretend to give| From a careful examination, it would seem | thriving a business that the working man’s 
more than a very slight sketch of the Philosophy | that the lightning first struck the copper ball tical abilities would become tenfold more valu. 
of Architecture; they are more intended as|which surmounts the vane staff, and passing | able, and he would no longer need to bring 
suggestions to be developed by abler hands.|down the staff (also of copper) entered the | his wife and children into the open brickyard to 
Should they serve such a purpose, the efforts of| pinnacle, when, meeting with material of low | earn his living during a few months in the year, 
the writer will have been amply rewarded. conducting power, it forced its way out on the | but would take his post among mechanics and 

F. C. S. | north-west side, slicing off a great piece of the | other artisans who owe their existence to the 
turret, and, scattering destraction rr om meee — a mains genius of 
“ 2 made its way along the gutter, an ce great country. ut surely the common 
STABLE FITTINGS AND FITTING ate Seton ui'ies ite tala pipe, | sense of the workiog b eee neey. Co. ain 

STABLES. The churchwardens would do was < sone con- “vag ae 4 naar Kia" by yo ~ pee in which 
: I rk Company have | ductors properly fixed connecting igh points | he put himself, for nevitable current of 
Pig 2 petheng rt ia hg gone yrs snag They | and pa 2 Tans of metal about the church with advancement would force upon him that which 
have eet up a stable at their works, upwards of the earth, to act as a highway for the eleo- | he so vainly strove against. 
100 ft. long, and consisting of ten stalls and tricity. The present arrangement of four copper 
three loose boxes, in which are shown feeding | points terminating on the pinnacles is bat in- 
arrangements, divisions, drainage, ventilation, | Viting destruction from every passing storm. It ACCIDENTS. 
paving, heating, and lighting of every variety. | is said that the tower was struck by lightning) 4 poicx puRwer, residing at Camberwell 
Taking these heads separately,—the Feeding sbout eighteen years ago, so that this is not the/ 1+ into pit with another man, for the 
Arrangements for stall and box show improved | first warning. purpose of getting sand. The pit, which was 
modes of constructing a manger to prevent the | RARDIN SENG eR about 13 ft. deep, suddenly fell in at the 
en oe a anan aue ane ae BRICKMAKING BY MACHINERY. _|sides, and both men were buried beneath the 
supplying fre 1 ‘ a i ised, and the 
? Sukinauien cock. Divisiovs,—Variety of form | _ 4T ® meeting of the Manchester Institution of sent a eae tea natin waa chin to 
By and substance of wrought-iron used wherever Engineers held on the 20th inst, a paper was Guy’s Hospital, where his left leg was found to 
practicable ; its advantages in all portions ex- read on “ Brickmaking by Machinery,” by Mr. J. have been broken by the fall of earth. The 
posed to horses’ hoofs. Improved mode of con- F, M. Pollock (Pollock, Laing, & Powley, Leeds). other man was only slightly injared. The brick- 
7 structing ventilating ramps and grating-bars, Mr. Pollock anid that at 0 me when burner expired from the effeote of the injury. 4 
; ; af cast in, not riveted, mach stronger, and more mechanical brickmaking was creating so much verdict of “Aediental ‘dueth™ has bee 10 
Me) 8 durable. Drainage,—all kinds of gutters and | **tention, and in a district where such outrages turned.———A young man has been killed bys 
hen Fae traps shown. The Company urge wrought- | civilisation had been perpetrated on those falling bough from one of the elm trees in the 
#. iron gutter alone should be used. Part of stable whose enterprise had led them to attempt the Long Walk, Windeor Park, while lying asleep 
i fittings severely exposed to action of horses’ amelioration of the position of their work people bemantte hi M tree. Mr. Menzies attended the ia- 
hoofs; various plans of drainage. Paving of by its introduction, he would fain be some quest on behalf of General Seymour, deputy 
all sorts is exhibited; granite, Welsh and ble orator to disclaim against such proceedings:;.| "er of Windsor Great Park. He said he bad 
Staffordshire plain and grooved bricks, Dutch that making clay into bricks was one of the most made an inspection of the tree. The branch was 
clinkers, adamantine clinkers, plain and bevelled, | ®t Vile kinds of work that could well fall to the | | living one, and had fallen about 40 ft, The 
the Company’s patent bricks. Ventilation, by lot of the labouring classes. However, it was ties Meelf oie in perfect health as looked at from 
shafts and through walls,—all the various | 2°t bis purpose to treat on the moral bearingsof | 11 Cutside, During great heat and great 
known ventilators; improved mode of opening | ‘he subject, but he sincerely hoped that the drought, branches of elm trees were exceedingly 
and closing wall ventilators. Lighting,—by | ™atter might shortly be taken up in the Houses| i115 +, fall without the slightest notice of 
sashes of wrought iron, with improved mitre |°f Parliament, and that such legislation would warning, and green branches much more so than 
joints and cast-iron joints, former preferred ; take place as would put an end to the perverse- dead ones, even in the calmest weather. His 
various modes of opening and closing case. | °®% with which brickmakers and others had attention ‘had been especially called by Prince 
ments are shown; while beyond is a harness-| een standing in their own light and bringing} (yi tian the ranger, and General Seymoar, to 
room, warmed, lighted, and fitted up complete, opprobriam and obloquy on their fraternity. The the Long Walk With respect to the tree io 
with brackets, harness and bit cases, table, stove, | ¥Titer then entered into a short retrospect on question, he should not have expected tho 
and hot-water pipes. The cost of a well-fitted | ™&chinery for making bricks, sbowingwhatanim-| +o hos to have been unsafe. During his ex- 
stall may be put at from 121. to 151. A visit to | Portant place it held among inventors and paten-| - snes of twenty years, he had only known 
this model stable may be recommended. tees of all ages. Coming to modern machinery, | ¢ person to have been injured by the falling of 
he divided it into three classes, viz. : 1st, wet clay, pred» of any description. Witness said he 
or expressing machines; 2nd, dry, or pulverised piercer of on sitting ander elm 
DAMAGE TO ST. SAVIOUR'S, SOUTHWARK, | “lt machines; and 3rd) the medium of the pre-| t-e¢9 in hot dry weather of the danger they were 
Duaine the severe storm of Tuesday morning, | out 4 ann sect the yA ae aon of = resning from their position. ae x caaincrore 
Sn cd dur of tary Oretag shar ioeshcie opr iatinter wcisoses| 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, was strack by light- declan fasion es Ae 4 as as ie — 
ning, the electric force totally destroying the ready for the kiln; and in the second case the| | PICCADILLY TO OXFORD STREET. 
south-east pinnacle, and scattering the fragments | granular condition of the clay preventing it from| Tue old proverbs, not to halloo till you are out 
ee ee An eye-witness says that | ever really cohering, and producing a brick | of the wood, and to take care not to count your 
ata Torna aD fe en onea | Theh was tw grea an abworbent of maar, |hiskens bor hay ar aiched spl 
be ied ete from it ban, aa thn bars | rh ee a ae enh Gatto Landon improvement ooh mat 
like a shell, throwing the massive stones, of how the ad a deri ed f ay middle ne ee ee “age ® clearance of 
which it was composed, with tremendous force, | cou Hi ay ge si pa aed bee. gti oe oy erg we k treet and 
to the ground, a distance of about 150 ft Pro. of hie | t at cabin, oak yr apt se selene eee wn of 3 
videntially the greater portion of the ruin fell on | produce either 1,000, 2,000, or 4,000 nrececd |p erertatrets on the sont oie d apparently 
the tower roof and into the churchyard, other es gs a 7 20 1 vn, o= GOOD. peemenn atrest, aa being warmly taken =p, 6” oP think 
wise loss of life would probably h : ” | pricks per hour, or 20 per cent. more of common | likely to be carried through, and we ® time 
y have resulted. | bricks. He pointed out the advantages of having | this to be the ultimate issue. At the same 
Many of the stones were, however, hurled on to|a machine which Id mak ill ei i that it is tof 
the roofs of the church, neighbouring “draadaag DAB - w ape i < at will either | we are reminded by our proverbs a abet ib 
and warehouses, smashing their ae =, oe r ones ca 8, and might also be| soon to congratulate ourselves, & oe 
the floors beneath. Whether any peaaenal in- | m “say . e flloat eae inet ann te | Rohoven all whom ib. way.concers tter not to 
jury resulted we cennot say, but meen ne, /. 1 wen lustrated by half-size drawings, those who have the control of this ma' sm 
was done by the admission of torrents ct “ee - pe 1 jel; and the machine was described | let it fall through for want of energy, ete 
into the various buildings. ra ining on one baseplate all necessary | it is so simple an improvement that it _— oer 

The principal damage to the church, besi _ S D oe eee lubricating, moulding, press- | be carriedout without individualexertion e leave 

the loss of the pinnacle, was done to ti, - : and delivering apparatus. An engine, also, | severance. With this note of warping W 
, © south | could be attached to and form a portion of the the subject ia full confidence and hope. 
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PROPOSED ALTERATIONS IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tue House having gone into committee of 
supply on the supplementary estimates, Mr. 
Ayrton moved that 10,1701. be granted for new 
buildings and alterations in the Houses of Par- 
liament. These buildings and alterations were 
for the purpose of providing new refreshment- 
rooms for the members, and he explained 
minutely the alterations proposed to be made. 

- One great principle which had guided him, he 
' paid, in planning these alterations was that there 
should be no alteration of the permanent struc- 
ture of the building. He might mention that 
‘the ladies’ gallery was to be altered, by giving 
them additional room, and removing the grating 
which interrupted their view of the House. An 
additional room for the purpose of serving 
refreshments was also to be provided for the 
reporters. There were some minor improve- 
ments, among which was the cutting down of 
the principal window in the smoking-room, so 
as to give members a view of the terrace, and if 
that was found to be a good arrangement a 
- further move in that direction would be made, 

It was also proposed that there should be a 

better access to the strangers’ refreshment-room, 
- and a means whereby the privacy of the mem- 
bers’ lobby would be secured. All these and 
~ other rooms would be en suite. 

Mr. Bentinck moved the reduction of the vote 
by the sum of 7,0001. odd. He felt bound, after 
the extraordinary statements made by the right 
hon. gentleman who had just sat down, to tra- 
verse some of the allegations contained in that 
statement. The right hon. gentleman had 
always been known as the possessor of a strong 
- imagination, but he had now taken a very high 

_ flight, and asserted himself to be the entire 
~ inventor of this plan for the improvement of the 
Tlouses of Parliament. According to his own 
statement, the right hon. gentleman himself had 
done everything, Mr. Barry nothing; but that 
assertion had no foundation in fact. No doubt, 
Mr. Barry did, in 1863, suggest a plan for 
_ enlarging the refreshment-room by altering the 
_ walls of the present structure; but that plan 
_ was not adopted, and Mr. Barry afterwards 
maintained the best plan would be to secure the 
conference-room and the tea-room for the pur- 
pose. There could be no doubt that the plan as 
ultimately presented to the House was entirely 
Mr. Barry’s, and was part of the plan which 
was laid before the committee of the hon. 
member for Newcastle (Mr. Headlam), in 1867. 
In all the proceedings of that committee, and in 
the correspondence which took place upon it, 
the plan was recognised and acknowledged as 
Mr. Barry’s; and he could not understand how 
the right hon. gentleman could now calmly 
appropriate it in this way, without one word of 
acknowledgment to its real author. It was 
preposterous to say that, because, some years 
ago, the right hon, gentleman had made 
a similar suggestion, therefore the whole 
merit of the plan belonged to him. The con- 
trary of his statement was proved by the 
Kitchen Committee of 1867, who reported as 
follows :— Mr. Barry bas now suggested a plan 
for improving the accommodation by converting 
the present conference and adjoining rooms into 
& large dining-room for both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, in lieuof the presentseparate dining-roome; 
and they are of opinion that this plan is prefer- 
able to any yet produced before your committees.” 
Tn 1868 Mr. Barry was instructed to prepare a 
plan in accordance with this report, and the pro- 
posal for the dining-room on the ground floor 
was the reeult of the objection on the part of the 
House of Lords to give up the conference-room, 
which objection of course rendered a new 
arrangement necessary. But Mr. Barry met 
this objection by proposing to give the Lords a 
new room in the space beyond the lower waiting- 
hall, which the Commissioner of Works now 
mtended to take, and this plan was approved by 
the Lords’ Committee last year and also by the 
Kitchen Committee of the Commons, who, on 
the 12th May, 1869, reported that “They saw 
with satisfaction that in the new plans of Mr. 
Barry it is proposed to adopt the original propo- 
sition of converting the present tea-room and 
conference-room into dining-rooms.” In July, 
1869, Mr. Barry, by the direction of the Lords’ 
committee, sent a plan and also a letter to the 
Office of Works. He (Mr. Bentinck) had moved 
for these documents, but the letter was not 
forthcoming, as it fully established the facts 
he alleged, though no one could dispute their 
accuracy, On the 9th of August the Commons’ 
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service for both Houses,” reported. Mr. Barry 
was examined before that committee, and as he 
had received insufficient instruction, he was only 
able to say that the covering estimate for the 
whole work would be about 22,0001. ; but then it 
must be remembered that this estimate com- 
prised more than double the works now contem- 
plated,—a fact carefully concealed from the 
House by the First Commissioner, and nothing 
could be more unfair than to say that the 
Commons’ committee of last year decided 
the plans to be unsatisfactory because their 
report merely stated that they were not prepared 
to recommend to the House that so considerable 
an outlay should be made at once, but thought 
the su'ject should be deferred until next year. 
Mr. Barry continued to be ised as archi- 
tect during Mr. Layard’s tenure of office, but the 
instant the right honourable gentleman succeeded 
he reversed the policy of all his predecessors, and 
put into practice the fixed idea which possessed 
him that the worst man to be employed in these 
works was the man who knew what he was about. 
The right hon. gentleman rslied upon the report 
of the committee of May last upon his plan, but 
this report was wholly defective for want of 
evidence. Two witnesses only were called, and 
they were both officials of the Office of Works 
Mr. Barry was not summoned, or he would have 
shown how his plan had been stolen, how his 
estimates had been grossly misrepresented, how 
he could have done the present work for 6,0001., 
and also the patent defects of the First Commis- 
sioner’s plan. Bat the right honourable gentle- 
man had made a most egregious blunder by not 
examining before the committee a single witness 
connected with a refreshment department, either 
there or in any other place, or who knew how to 
serve @ dinner, and the result was that no satis- 
factory kitchen service could by any possibility 
take place under the proposed arrangements, and 
it was manifest that the subject required recon- 
sideration. The reports of the committees of the 
House of Lords of this session advocated and con- 
firmed all his (Mr. Bentinck’s) objections; and, 
though the Lords had agreed to accept the new 
conference-room, they had not withdrawn any one 
of their unanswerable objections to the scheme. 
But if common sense and expediency did not 
demand the employment of Mr. Barry, the 
Government were bound to this by their own 
declaration. On the 13th of May, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had expreseed an opinion that 
Mr. Barry ought to be employed on architec- 
tural works in the House; and how conld he 
retreat from that position with honour in the 
case in point, where main architectaral features 
of the House were proposed to be obliterated 
and altered. The architectural objections to 
this scheme were :—Ist. That the Lower Waiting 
Hall would be entirely destroyed in effect by 
cutting off the branch which intersected the 
corridor. 2. That the continuity of corridor, 
one of the main principles of the building, 
would be permanently interrupted. 3. That the 
new conference-room, which was to be architec- 
tural in character, was supported upon columns in 
the court below, carrying a projection of above 
11 ft., and darkening all the rooms below. It 
was manifest that such works could not be 
properly executed by obscure clerks, but only 
by a competent architect. The practical objec- 
tions were, if possible, even more serious. The 
kitchen was small, and ill ventilated; and it 
was impossible the kitchen service could be 
carried out, the kitchen being only 90 ft. from 
the serving-room, which, according to the testi- 
mony of the managers of two of the largest 
clubs in London, would render it impossible to 
dine fifty or sixty gentlemen who might rush in 
for dinner on a busy night. The place where 
the dinners would all be brought up he proposed 
to construct ont of an elaborate Gothic porch 
which would bring all the dinners of the House 
into a place where there was neither light nor 
air, the effect of which would certainly be to 
create unpleasant odours and intense heat. 

Then he proposed that the bar should protrude 

into the room itself. But it was impossible to 

bave wines and liquors served properly in such 

a place, because there was no air, and the heat 

would be too great. A place for wines bad been 

entirely forgotten. Now, it was absolutely 

necessary, where wines might be called for in a 

hurry, to have the place in which they were 

kept on the same floor as the dining-room. 

Apart entirely from ssthetics, this plan would 

not do. The last thing for h‘s right hon. friend 

to do would be to leave out the item, and let the 


committee appointed to consider “a joint | party 


invariably had an official to “ meddle and 
to muddle.” Lord Russell used to fulfil this 
fanction; but the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Ayrton) bad taken his place with great aptitude 
and effect. He begged to move the omission of 
the vote, in order that the question of re-arrange- 
ment of the refreshment-rooms should be more 
fally considered. 


deprecated any alteration which would 
to the late Sir Charles Barry, and 
pred fy ee 7 fy bmw Cp era ona 
should be disregard was story Uan- 
dering public money by false economy. ™ 

Mr, Temple was sorry that his right hon, friend 
had into a comparison between himself and Mr. 
Barry in regard to architectural matters. The scheme 
seemed to him very faulty. 

Lord J. Mavners expressed his regret that the plan of 
Mr. Barry had been departed from. Though more expen- 
sive, it was by far a more complete and perfect plan. He 
protested against alterations in the present building bein 
a - ntlemen who, however trustworth ne 
emioent in 1 profession, were not professions] an 
skilled architects. He sill hoped that, the right hon. 
gentleman would call in the services of Mr. Barry. 

Mr. Gregory concurred, and Solonel W. Patten thought 
they ought not to make so large an alteration as that nuw 
prop without taking the opinion of a competent 

Mr. B. Hope supported Mr. Barry’s scheme for altering 
= Seageom, and condemned that of the Board of 


or. 
The vote, however, was ultimately agreed to. 


OFFICE OF works, &c. 


On a vote of 22,282, for salaries and expenses connected 
with the Office of Commissioners of Works and Public 
Buildings, Mr. Bentinck moved that the salary of the 
Director of Works and Buildings be reduced by the sum 
of 7501. He said that as he only wished to show his want 
of confidence in the new policy of the Government, he 
should be glad to reduce the sum to a mere nominal 
amount, Until the right hon. gentleman came into office 
the ciple had always been adopted in the Office of 
Works of having a salaried and professional architect to 
advise the First Commissioner. The right bon. gentle- 
man, however, had re-united the functions previously dis- 
charged by Mr. Pennethorne and Mr. Fergusson in the 
office held by Captain Galton, who was not a professional 
architect, result of this arrangement did not come 
out until the debate on the dismissal of Mr. Barry. He 
(Mr. Bentinck) complained that Captain Galton had been 
placed in a position which he was not qualified to fill, 
inasmuch as he had to perform architectural duties, and 
he also compleined that the Board of Works should be 
left without assistance of a consulting architect. 

Mr, Gladstone said that when the hon. gentleman stated 
that it had been determined to have nothing to do with 
architects at the Board of Works, he was mistaken, Far 
from the Office of Works not having the assistance of au 
architect, they thought it would be better to employ one, 
if necessary, from without the department. ‘hus, by 
appointing Captain Galton, who was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with construction, but not with architecture, 
they would avoid any difference of opinion if they at any 
time wished to consult a special architect in order to 
carry any important work into execution. He maintained 
that if the Firet Commissioner of Works had had com- 
petent advisers to have given advice, as practical construc- 
tors, in connexion with the Houses of Parliament during 
the last thirty years, a very considerable saving of ex- 
penditure would have been effected. : 

Mr. Beresford Hope said heregarded the creation of the 
new office of agsistant-surveyor of works as the turning- 
point in this new system. The new policy of the Govern- 
ment was to dispense with the services of eminent archi- 
tects, and to entrust the architecture of our public build- 
ings to a mere clerk of works. The circular advertisement 
of the First Commissioner of Works, inviting competition 
for the office of assistant surveyor, set forth the qualitica- 
tions that were required in the candidates, who must be 
competent to design and superintend the construction of 
buildings, and be capable of writing reports of the works 
without any blunders in orthography. What, then, was 
the use of advertising for a man to design and superintend 
the construction of buildings if he was not tobe called upon 
to do so, There was ground for suspecting that the policy 
of the Board of Works was to dispense with the consulting 
architect and with the services of independent architects 














matter be considered next year. The governing 


of eminence, and entrust the designing and euperinten- 
dence of the works to s mere underling, who was to be 
brought in to represent the national taste in the architec- 
tare of our public buildings; and it was the duty of the 
bench to say whether that really was the scope 
and object of their present policy. : i 
Lord J. Manners thought that the ‘question of his hon. 
friend the member for Whitehaven had not been answered. 
What he wanted to know was, who was the architectural 
adviser of the Board of Works, and whether architectural 
advice could be obtained from Captain Douglas Galton. 
He (Lord J. ee that a better systenz 
could be devised, and was glad that bis hon, friend 
had called the attention of the committee to the subject. 
Mr, Ayrton desired to remark that the duties of his office 
were regulated by statute law, and, in fact, his own position 
was little better than that of being a superior Trearury 
clerk, In the Office of Works there were gentlemen called 
assistant surveyors, but they were, in fact, architects, and 
carried on the business of architects in the Office of Works. 
The director of works was an officer of great importance, 
and one who rendered valuable service to the public. 
Before the employment of an architect, there were many 
ye sores questions to be considered, and hitherto there 
ad been no one msible for this duty. He believed 
that the change wi affect a saving to the public, not of 
thousands only, but of hundreds of thousands. ' 
Mr. Monk suid he bad listened with dismay to the Chief 
Commissioner of Works, If we were to have a director of 
works, he ought to be an architect. 
After some further conversation, the vote was agreed to. 


THE DECORATIONS OF THE CENTRAL HALL. 

Mr. Ayrton stated, in answer to questions, that nothing 
had yet been determined ; but having placed the matter iu 
the hands of six or seven artists of eminence, he should be 
guided very much by their opinion, 

‘the committee are Mr. Cope, Mr. Ward, Mr. Watts, 
+ Ageeter Mr. Poynter, Mr. Horsley, and Mr, 

erbert. 


2.2 ee er ae 
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PARLIAMENTARY. chasse ventilators are for the most part con- 
WESTMINSTER CHAPTER-HOUSE. 

On the vote of 6,305. for the repair of the Chapter- tn the ewan Bes Oe ae 
bouse st Westminster, evi gett ion Esch shaft 

Mr. Goldoey asked for an explanstion, and Mr. Ayrton | wire 
aid the sheli would be completed for 39,540, and it | cnog * 
sould then be for the House to determine what should be 6 in.fixed in 5 camial bet: 
done with it. "5 pe - short horizon gallery ween 

ASS¥ BUILDING AT CONSTANTISOPL n 

On the vote of 41,610. for the British Embassy and con- the upcast shaft, terminating at the surface of 
cular establishments st Constantinople, and in Chins and the a as 
Japan, being ag ~_ Rylands compisine’ of the pes charcoal from being 
Tcndieh expressed hope that the British, Beabasey at | falling through the surface cast-iron grating, 
Constantinople would not be rebuilt without Parliament fixed on ‘the top of the shaft, level with the 
tr hare bee Previn, te Camaro to | OE 

In reply to Mr, B.N. Fowler, the r The =m are found to act ss 


Exchequer said the bailding was bot 
site w which had the advantage of very cool air. | downcast shafts, thereby facilitating the dra 
eam of ‘the building nde almost 7 Saga = “el “filter 37 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Mr. B. Hope called the attention of the House to the | principle of syphon ventilation. 
poet one relating to the plan —— These ventilators are found to answer their 
caer temeenosdence in reference to thie subject which he | PUrpose effectually, and very little, if any, trace 
bad a right to expeet bad not been Sac Peete oe | of deleterious gas or unpleasant smell is percep- 
Era eaiqested ata obeakes notaren,whach nly ta | able atthe grating in the stroct.. Tb is exttmeted 
the subject he wished to elucidate more complicated than |that sbout 90 per cent. of the sulph 
beter. Pe oe ie | hydrogen or other gaseous emanations from the 
« Chancellor xebequer announced j is interce i passin, roug 
Government had come to the conclusion that it would be jorwianss ne pted sa 4 . odbew 
postible to do something im the direction of the enlarge- | charcoal filter. (See Report of Mr. Tate's 
ment of the National Gal ery during the present session, | of the emanations of gas from sewers.) 
ands ey aannee — be laid before Parlia- The number of these sewer ventilators con- 
ment for the purpose in s lew days. | structed in connexion with new works is 4 
| double (a), 53 single (b); and the namber in 
N N 3 connexion with old sewers, 16 (c). In the 
VENTILATIO sad SEWERS z | latter case, the charcoal basket is fixed in a 
A PAPER read at the Liverpool Polytechnic | horizontal gallery, constructed near the top of 
Society by Mr. T. C. Thorburn, C.E., Surveyor |the manhole entrance, with an outlet to the 
to the Birkenhead Commissioners, on the method | street similar to the others; the total number of 
adopted in Birkenhead for ventilating sewers, | ventilators constructed up to the present time 
perce yt abe ity Big ams recently printed go apes 
gen ip, ily printed,| The principle upon which they are arranged 
and may usefully be made more public :— | is on the main lises of sewers at every junction, 
In the district under the control of the and at the termination of the collateral sewers 
Birkenhead Commissioners there is a length of | in the side-streets and courts. 
about 60 miles of roads and streets, laid out or It is intended to extend the system to the 
constructed, and the length of main or common drains in courts and back passages, where they 
sewers laid down or constructed under such will be constructed at the termination of each 
roads and etreets is about 42 miles. |line of drain, on the same principle, but on a 
The area of the district is about 1,684 acres | smaller scale. 
(with levels varying from 24 ft. to 184 ft. above | Many of these ventilators have been in use for 
Old Dock Sill), but the total area within the | upwards of four years; and, while we have had 
watershed, for which the main sewers act a8 an | complaints of unpleasant smells emanating from 
outlet, includes part of Tranmere, and is some- untrapped gullies, we have never had any com- 
thing like 2,224 acres, in addition to which there | plaints durinz that period of any disagreeable 
is a large agricultural district drained by the | emanations from the grids over the ventilating 
fender brook, and thence through the great cul- | shafts. 
vert, parallel to the docks, into the river Mersey,| The adoption of the Archimedian screw venti- 
@. & point near the north end of the Woodside lator in Birkenhead has been limited to one 
stage: the area of this district is about 13,800 | instance, where it was fixed in connexion with 
—_ ) equal to about 214 square miles. = the new water-closets recently erected at the 
_ The drainage area of the town is divided | Market-hall; and the connexions with chimney- 
into three districts, each of which has a separate | shafts have been secured in two instances—one 
pr — or fiood-flapped outlet into the river. | at a low level in Park-street, and the other at a 
‘The length of streets laid out and sewered in | high level in Oxton-road, all of which have been 
Birkenbead is at present out of proportion to | found to act efficiently. 
the number of buildings (8,200, with 4,200) The objection, however, to connecting farnace- 
Se and a population of about 50,000, ‘chimneys with sewers is, that it is found in 
giving a density, including the area occupied by | practice that the area ventilated is limited to a 
op se estate, of 30 per acre, and, exclusive | distance sufficient to replace the gases drawn 
< same, about 41 per acre, or something out of the sewers and drains by air from the 
ike one-third the density of the population of | streets and houses of the district, through un- 
ate The dual use, therefore, for which trapped gullies or other openiogs; and that it 
Pe sewers are ultimately intended to answer, if has a tendency, while at work, to untrap the 
hey -~ to continue to be used as at present, | gullies fixed at the inlets to the drains; and, 
_— e carrying off by suspension in water of when out of work, such inlets form outlets for 
the sewage matters discharged from the dwell- | the gases generated in the sewers; and there- 
ings of the inhabitants, as well as the surface fore, at such times, dispersing the sewer gases 
drainage, being therefore limited and ont of | into the air of the streets and dwellings of the 
es errant og capacity, or to the purposes inhabitants of the district ; or, in other words, 
p ey ultimately be used for when the | such a system is violent, local, and intermittent 
a 9 — —_ upon. Hence we have in its application. 
] enhea @ same amount of dele-| In certain states of the atmosphere, the gases 
ve ee t contend with in the sewers as is | discharged from the Avtidaidaan screw venti- 
. me ‘in the sewers of Liverpool, where the | lators are found at a lower level than the point 
popula’ jon is 80 much greater per acre, and the of exit, and therefore become mixed with the air 
sewage largely diluted, or mixed with the refuse | at too low a level. 
from chemical or other similar works. Vertical shafts provided with baskets filled 
Be ventilating shafts, therefore, erected in | with charcoal, which answer all the purposes of 
prep ay = been so severely tested as | a deodoriser, are, in my opinion, better adapted 
wou ve been if erected as part of the|for rendering innocuous the aqueons 














Liverpool system of sewers, in connexion with emanating from sewers (vide Mr. Tate’s testa) | the 


which it appears from the last report of m i 
: 0 y | than either chimney shafts or Archimedian screw 
tore io recealy bon cose ame, that venkators asthe allow of ataral iano 
F gett ta args rior of the deleterious gases by their own 
s . . . vit, d i i 
= as se na em with _— —- attached ae \ceaettanay es rod hee prod imnlate 
the y carried up top of the/| to the plan recommended in tke Parliam 
Prieur Poe — by the Mortality | blue-book, by the inspectors of sans Eiaeal Cleveee. 
Ri — = the st esa shafts erected fixed ret Bere bas alae rahe ont 
, y me recent years will be i access uired 
easily understood from the drawings now sub- + reaped Re eee nam 


mitted for the information of the society. The extra cost of constructing the ventilators 
? 





specific} recently adopted by me 





according to the various arrangements, is as 


viz. : 

For plan a (double ventilator, constracted at 
the summit level, when two lines of sewers run 
in opposite directions), 21. 12s. 


urged against the use of factory chimneys, asa 
means of sewer ventilation, is more or less ap- 
plicable, to an intensified degree, to the use of 
house-fiues for the same purpose. 

The roof rain-water conductors, or drop spouts 
of houses, have been extensively used as a means 
of ventilating sewers, but experi bas shown 
that such pipes are not adapted for this purpose, 
as the joints are seldom, if ever, made air-tight. 

The same objection more any = to 
special ventilating pipes attac ouses, 
which have in many towns been erected in con- 
nexion with the sewers. 

No drain should be carried under a house 
without baviog a proper trap fixed or con- 
structed outside the external wall of the build- 
ing, and all soil-pipes should be ventilated to 
the external air, and, where possible, a current 
of air should be secured between the water- 
closet and the house. 

By strict attention to these and other like 
matters, in the laying down and construction of 
systems of sewers and drains for the carrying 
away of the sewage and drainage of the dwellings 
in our towns, many of the evils and unpleasant 
effects now complained of will, for the most part, 
if not wholly, be removed. : 

The question as to the length of time that 
ordinary wood charcoal will ectually act as & 
deodorizing egent of sewer gases is one that I 
feel incompetent to give satisfactory answer to 
without farther experience. The charcoal that 
I have used for this purpose has hitherto, in my 
opinion, not required renewing, although in some 
cases it has been in constant use for upwards 
of four years. 

I have to acknowledge the assistance of Mr. 
Norman Tate, who has this day made an experi: 
ment with the sewer gases issuing from the 
Birkenhead sewers, through the charcoal filter 
above described, and from the manholes direct, 
from which it appears that only a trace of sul 
phorated hydrogen was detected in the a 
issuing from oc yg from the latter } 
was V reeptib. 

Sg Base 9 the darability of the charcoal, 
as an effectual means of deodorising the noxious 
or deleterioas gases issuing from tow? ge 
is a very important one, and 10 doubt th 
chemical members of this society will give thelr 
valuable aid in elucidating the question. 

The ventilation of sewers in & or poy erg 

is a very important question, an N 
pee by the path will throw consider- 
able light upon the subject. . 
7 apc efforts in endeavouring to elucidate 
have been done in & quiet way; 
there is no novelty in the deodoriser made nee 
of, but I believe the — a ration of 
sewers ia Birkenhead, are convenient, self-2<1*") 
and effectual in their operation. 


Nene 


Royal Academy.—The exhibition will close 
at the end of this week. There ig still time for 
those not the best off to gee it for 6d. seid 
who really wishes to see the piotures of the y 
will find this sum an 
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BLESSING BELLS. 


Urwarps of 2,000 persons assembled in the 
Catholic Church of 8t. Francis Xavier, in Liver. 
pool, on Sunday last, July 24th, in the afternoon, 
to witness @ novel ceremony, at least, in this 
country. This ceremony was the blessing of 
Presc S. peta Pap thagee Bi of 
Live » previously to the in 
position in the tower of the ether # Church 
of St. Francis is served by priests of the order 
of Jesus, and is a large handsome structure. 
For some time it has been in contemplation to 
set up @ fall peal of bells, and recently a pur- 
chase of a set was effected from Mr. John 
Murphy, the bell-founder, of Dablin, at a cost 
of 5001. They are in the key of F, They weigh 
collectively 3} tons, the largest bell being 16 cwt. 
For the purpose of the ceremony they were hung 
on temporary framework, within the altar-rails. 
The bishop, attended by a large number of the 
clergy, first blessed salt and water, with which 
the bells were washed, and afterwards dried them 
with linen cloths. They were then anointed with 
“chrism,” in the form of a cross, at which each 
bell received the name of a saint, the tenor 
taking that of St. Francis, the patron saint. 
Incense and myrrh were then placed in the 
thurible, and this was placed under each bell in 
turn, so that it received the whole of the smoke, 
when, after the recitation of prayers and a por- 
tion of a Gospel, the ceremony concluded. 

St. Francis’s is the first and only church in 
Liverpool which can boast of a fall peal of bells. 
How far such a ceremony as the above is in 
accordance with the spirit of the age, would be 
a somewhat difficult matter to define. 








POSITION OF CATHEDRAL ORGANS. 


Tue suggestion of “ G. M.” as to burying the 
organ alive in a well below the floor is not new 
to me, though I do not remember to have seen 
it in priat before. There would be some mani- 
fest objections to carrying out such a scheme in 
its entirety. The expense of constructing the 
vault so as to insure dryness, the absence of 
daylight for repairs and tuning, are among 
these: the Jatter not to be under-rated, for the 
more daylight you can get to the interior of an 
organ the better; mechanical defects are then 
more easily perceived and remedied, with less 
chance of fire from careless candle-holding. The 
musical effect of such an arrangement is doubt- 
ful; for soft passages it would probably have a 
good effect; for loud passages on the “ full 
organ” probably not: there would be a clamour 
of sound just over the opening, which would not 
adequately reach other parte of the edifice. 
“G. M.’s” proposed sounding-board “at an 
angle of 45 degrees” to obviate this, would 
surely be a greater eyecore than the 
itself; and indeed there are probably few 
architects who would wish to bury the organ 
completely out of sight; for every one must 
admit that, if reduced within moderate propor- 
tiens, an organ-case is an opportunity, though a 
much neglected one, for the display of decora- 
tive treatment both in form and colour. 


A partial adoption of the burial suggestion | 


might, however, be made with successful results. 
In the case of a cathedral , for instance, 
the smaller parts (say all the manual pipes) 
might be placed in the customary position in 
the choir screen, and the pedal pipes might 
be partially buried in ranks, on each side of the 
entrance, from nave to choir, so as not to project 
far above the floor, and only to require a low 
screen to cover them, which would not materially 


then be in their best position, almost, for sound- 


In the case of new churches, a great deal of 
the organ difficulty is solely upon 
the architects, who, though perfectly aware that 
an organ has to be put in the church, make no 
proper provision for it, take no trouble to ascer- 
tain what are the best conditions for placing it, 
and then are angry with the organist and the 
organ-builder for doing the best they can under 
the Circumstances, and complain of them for 

spoiling the architectural effect.” This is not 
fair ; but indeed it must be eaid that organiste, as 
a rule, have been treated with great contempt, not 
to say contumely, by the architects; and this 
very natural wish to obtain an effective position 


beneath attention on the part of the latter. We 

all know Wren’s contemptuons expressions abont 

the “ box of whistles” in his cathedral ; and it is 

on record, that when so eminent a musician as 

Dr. Wesley expressed his wish to have one end of 
St. George’s Hall in Liverpool reserved for the 

grand organ which it was proposed to place 

there, he was contemptuously answered by the 

architect, “Do you suppose I made my building 
to be a case for your organ?” Those who now 
go to that room to hear the performances of one 

of the finest of living organ-players on an instru- 
ment of exceptional grandeur and ion, 
and find half their pleasure therein destroyed by 
the preposterous echo which blurs all the out- 
line of the music, may be excused for wishing 
that the architect had condescended to consider 
the subject a little, and that the building were a 
little more of “a case for the organ” than it is. 
If the architects would treat the organists as one 
artist should treat another, and consult with 
them for the achievement of a satisfactory 
acoustic and architectural result, when an organ 
of any size is to be erected in a building, there 
might be fewer causes of complaint on both 
sides afterwards. 8. 








THE UNEMPLOYED POOR. 


Siz,—The London Registrars of the Cosmopolitan 
League of Industry having bad their attention directed to 
the article in your issue of the 9th of July, 1870, entitled, 
* Lands that want Hands,” have unanimously voted you 
their thanks for your able advccacy in that article of the 
interests of the British poor and industrial classes, and 
in the propriety of that vote, I, as chancellor of the 
League, entirely concur, 

The object of the League being ‘“‘ the general advance- 
ment of the moral, mental, and material interests of all 
persons engaged in useful arts, trades, occupations, or 

ursuits,” its London registrars view with serious appre- 
odes the neglect of the British Legislature in not 
baving provided at the cost of the State, the means for the 
emigration or home employment of the unemployed poor ; 
and they agree with you, that if this question be not solve 
on the side of common humanity, a still increasing num- 
ber of the best and most useful working members of the 
British community will be forced outside of that tacit and 
equitable compact of mutual interest and advantage, upon 
which, under various dominating circumstances and 

hases, all human society has been originally based ; and 
, the faithful observance of which compact society can 

one cohere and progress, and, while giving full scope to 
its various individual and corporate energies, feel itself 
individually and collectively secured in its liberties and 
rights behind an ideal, but, in effect, adamantine bulwark 
of law and order. 

The London registrars of the League believe that theonly 
really noxious or dangerous units of any aggregation of men, 
are those who are useleasly employed, or absolutely idie ; 
and they with you, “‘ that the most anxious care of the 
most guvdtlent statesmen is demanded by the necessity, not 
only of guarding against the inroads, but of checking the 
| increase of the members of the dangerous classes ;”’ and 
| they further believe that the establishment of well-orga- 

nised systems for emigration, home colonisation, and 
| useful public works’ construction, i I 








for a fine instrument has been considered quite by 


J, G. C, C. Gopsman. 








THE HOUSE IN PARK LANE. 

Sre,— May I request that you will kindly add to the in- 
formation conteined in last week's Beidee the fact that 
the parquet floors laid in the two ing - rooms, 
boudoir, and ante-room of Sir D. C. Marjoribanks’s new 
mansion were executed at the London Parquetry Works, 

Cuas, Stxryitz, 








TO SOFTEN PUTTY. 
Srz,—In to orrespondent as to softeni 
patty, a9 Fon it cout, will in a fow Ando ion ~~ 4 
putty. G. H. Ripspas. 








THE STORM IN LONDON, 
WARNING, 


Srz,—Perhaps the coincidences of the storm in London 
on Tuesday morning may appear to justify the special 
warnings which were published in the Buslder in a fulb 
anticipation of the events, when the necessity of pro- 
viding for storm outfalls, and other suitable provisions, 
were distinctly pointed out, with the view to meet the 
eon, both with respect to overflow from sudden 
rain during a storm, and the proper protection of build- 
ings from lightning. 

he remarkable and, indeed, unprecedented charac- 
teristics of the past five months would suggest that causes 
are now in operation that are worthy of being investigated 
by sincere and scientific bodies of men, as it is impossible 
to assume that the systematic magnetic observations are 
concluded, or that a perfectly normal state of things exists 
at the present moment. 

With the desire to protect building property, it will stilb 
be quite necessary to remember that the barometer has 
been without any considerable fluctuations for a very long 
period of time, and continued very high above the average ; 
at the same time that an increased heat exists in the atmo- 
spheric temperature calculated to develop and to mature 
a series of provisions for ultimate meteorological com- 
pensations, and for the salutary restorations to the usual 
climates in different parts. It takes time to accumulate 
and store up the electricity ; and I venture to state that we 
have only had in the late storm an “ exemplary instal- 
ment” of the fund uf water in store for us; which is most 
valuable as a natural element for our use, but most de- 
structive to artificial town restraints in the event of 
Aetna, or unsuitable adjustments. 

The second instalment of water may come much sooner 
than we anticipate, and subject exposed positions to 
temporary inconvenience, and not a few to serious losses. 

“ Immenaa est potentia cali.” 
Antuvur GEARING, 








CHURCHES NEAR LONDON. 


St. Peter’s, Paddington.—On the 23rd ult. thia 
church was consecrated by the Bishop of London. 
It is situated in the Herrow-road, and has a 
district assigned to it taken out of the parish 
of Holy Trinity. The church is built to accom- 
modate 1,190 persons, 920 eeats being on the 
ground-floor: galleries being intended in the 
transepts and at the west end. It consists of 
nave, aisles, transepts, and chancel, with a 
vestry on the north side and organ-chamber on 
the south side of the chancel. The tower and 
‘spire at the south-west angle of the nave are 
' not yet built. The columns of the nave arcade 
are of polished granite, with carved capitals of 
| Bath stone; the other columns in the chancel 
‘and transepts are of Devonshire marble. The 





is absolutely required | gogt of the church, as far as at present com- 


| to meet the present exigencies and prospective necessities | Fieteq, including the heating and lighting, is 


| of the Briti r and industrial " 
In view of the statements and information I have re- | 
|eeived as chancellor of the League, combined with | 
information previously acquired as consulting engineer of | 
the former Rida Herbours Commission, and as judicial | 


| inspector and surveying officer under the late harbour 
| branch of the Admiralty, it becomes my duty authorita- | 


tively to pronounce that while thousands of the British | 


interfere with the vista. The pedal pipes would | Poor’and industrial classes are dying s lingering death by 


semi-starvation, or by diseases incidental thereto, numerous | 
| publie works are needed in the execution of which the mass 


ing individually, would be massed together,'and of the persons employ ed would require comparatively little 


would not be so far from the rest of the organ 4()j or previous training; and I may also 
as to prevent their blending with it to produce even in the case of those who were weak 


int out that 
m previous 


case | resid in close towns, or employment upon unhealthy 
homseqeaqute efiest, In the of smaller | or Soluateny copepuiledts eed toating, and a moderate | 


organs, for ordinary churches, where, owing to | 

the plan of the church, these have to be placed | 
in the “organ-chamber,” which has, unfortu- 
nately, become so universal, an excavation of 
about 4 ft. below the floor of the churcb, and 
building up the organ from that level, would 
neither be difficult nor ive, and would go 
& great way to help the effeot of the instrument, 
by avoiding the necessity for bringing the larger 
Pipes up with their tops close against a roof or 
ceiling, as is often the case with instruments 
placed in a small organ-chamber. This sugges- 
tion was actually made, in a case that came 
under my notice, by a very high authority on 
organic matters. 





and gradually increased amount of healthy and open air | 


exercise wo r tend Arent rapid physical renovation of | 
themselves and their offspring. é 
Reservoirs for the storage of water are needed in districts 
where human beings and cattle are periodically subject to 
severe and distressing droughts. Existing harbours 
require improvement, and new ones are needed for refuge 
= for commerce ; rivers long neglected and navigat 
impeded should be cleared out and improved to facilitate 
tidal and arterial drainage, and to cheapen the internal 
transit of bulky and heavy materiale and rds ; 
need planting in suitable localities to form _ forests, 
parks, road avenues, and pleasure grounds; new terri- 
tories might be gradually reclaimed from the sea ; unsani- 
tary and barren tracks might be drained or otherwise 
treated so as to add a large area to the existing healthy 
and habitable land under pasture or cultivation, And, in 
addition to the present and lasting benefits which the 
execution of such works would confer upon the community, 





about 6,0001. The architects are Messrs. New- 
man & Billing; and the contractors Messrs. 
Dove, Brothers. The incumbent, the Rev. W. 
H. O’B. Hodge, has been assisted in the raising 
of the necessary funds by a grant from the 
Bishop of London’s Fund, by an anonymous 
donation of 2,5001., and by subscriptions from 
many friends. The site was given by Sir John 
Neeld and his lessee, Mr. Vigers. 

St. Luke's, King’s Oross.—A church, called 
St. Luke’s, King’s Cross, was built some years 
ago upon the present site of the St. Pan- 
cras station of the Midland Railway. When it 
was resolved to build this terminus, the Midland 
Railway Company gave 12,5001. for the existing 
fabric and site, and by a special Act of Parlia- 
ment, leave was given to build a church with 
this fand upon another site, and form a rew 
parish, the original parish, as well as the church, 


trees| having been almost swept away to make room 


for the buildings of the Midland Terminus. The 
site of the present church and parsonage was 
given by Christ Church, Oxford, and a parish 
fund out of the surrounding districts, and 
out of the fund obtained from the Mid. 
land Railway, greatly diminished by the ex- 
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penses of obtaining the Act of Parliament, 
the present church and parsonage were built. 
The contract for the church was 9,3911., and 
for the parsonage, 2,6157. The entire cost of 
the church, including railings and facing round 
church, stained glass, warming apparatus, &c., 
will have amounted to about 10,5001.; that of 
the parsonage to about 2,750l. The contractor 
was Mr. Thomas Williams, of Cardiff and Lon- 
don ; and the architect, Mr. Basil Champneys. 
The stained glass was executed by Messrs. Heaton, 
Butler, & Bayne, from designs by Mr. Henry 
Holiday. The material;of the church and parso- 
nage is red brick, of a dark tint. The stone 
used is from the Tisbary and Hollington 
Quarries. ‘ 
St. Matthew’s, Limehouse.—This district having 
been successfully worked by a missionary clergy- 
man, in connexion with the London Diocesan 
Home Mission, and a numerous congregation 
having been drawn together, the present tem- 
porary place of worship being found inadequate, 
a charch is about to be built in the Commercial- 
road, near the Stepney Railway Station, to 
accommodate about 700 persons, at a cost of 
4,5001. The site was purchased by the Bishop 
of London’s fund, who also contribute largely to 
the building funds. The remainder of the cost 
has been nearly entirely raised by subscriptions, 
aided by an anonymous donation of 1,0001. The 
plans have been prepared by Messrs. Newman 
& Billing, architects. 











TELEGRAPHIC MUSIC. 





Oxe of the things not generally known is the 
fact that our Government has generonsly, though 
inadvertently, supplied the dwellers in towns and | 
suburban districts with cheap music. Just) 
before the post-office authorities locked over the | 
then existirg telegraphs numbers of workmen | 
were engaged in extending the lines to villages | 
inland on the tops of poles ; like gigantic clothes- | 
lines, in fact. These lines were single wires of | 
galvanised iron; and when stretched tight and 
agitated by a gentle wind, gave out alternately 
two notes in a minor key, of a most melancholy 
strain, reminding one of Sam Slick’s account of 
the singing by the black “ belp” of the song, 
“Oh no, we never mention her,” and causing 
him to observe that he wished to Heaven she 
never would mention her, unless she could do it 
more cheerfully. Similar feelirgs Lave been 
produced in the dwellers near any of these 
monster AZolian harpe, especially if a “ bight” 
bad been taken round their chimney, or fixture 
made on their roof. The house, or row of 
houses, was then thrown ioto vibration, and 
formed a kind of sound-board to the string. On 
this matter being represented to the Post-office 
authorities, they promised to remedy it, by 
placing a double-epun wire in the place ot 
the single wire, averring that that could not 
“sipg;” but the wind is too much for them, the 
second wire “sings” as well—or ill—ss the 
former one. Can any of the readers of the 
Builder suggest a remedy ? E. G. 








SOMETHING PREFOSTEROTS, 


THE following tenders bave been sent in for 
painting and decorating two villa residences in 
Kew-road, for Mr. Thomas Agus :— 





Brown & El¢ridge ... 00 
EE Ee 00 
Sbepberd & keid...... 0 0 
Tgaks 2.00.00 apap entat epenassiveaubenieaing 0°90 
io cg OE EE AEE BRS EDR 00 
SOU i. cists nadtnd 00 
Southwick, Brother 500 
a a: sees 00 
ag EE Sis BE: 0 0 0 
Sargeant 89 10 0 

COB 0 aebewcerd 89 0 0 
Ranecm .... 75 0 0 
Pickford ts 0 0 
Picknell 6110 0 





Asa perallel, we give the terders just row 
felivered for painting snd other works at the 
Vestry-ba)l, Cheleea :— 





ry 
Turr 
Winchester 


eooocoocecesco 
ecocoescooooo 


weeeereene 


Apart frcm the scandalous differences shown, 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Burstall.—The church here bas been re-opened 
after having been repaired. The work recently 
carried out was mainly confined to the roof, which, 
before the restoration, presented symptoms of 
dilapidation. Up to a recent date the tiles, 
lying upon laths, with no mortar under them, 
showed themselves between the beams. The 
old beams have been renovated and stained. 
The tiles are set in mortar, from which the 
beams stand out in relief. Probably the original 
outer covering was lead. In addition to the roof, 
some attention has been paid to the east wall, 
which was restored some years ago by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The mortar of 
this wall, of indifferent quality, remained soft 
and damp. It has been removed, and the wall 
faced with tiles. At the foot of the east window 
is a piece of work by Mr. Day, of Ipswich, exe- 
cuted on zinc, including the Agnus Dei, with 
Alpha and Omega, and the sacred monogram, at 
either end. In the chancel, stalls have been 
erected for the choir and one for the clergy. 
The cost of the work was about 801. The archi- 
tect was Mr. Barnes, Ipswich; the builder, Mr. 


| Welham, Hintlesham. 


Chiddingfold.—The church of Chiddingfold has 

been re-opened after a restoration. The tower 
has been raised 14 ft., giving room for its peal 
of five bells, and for the ringers; but ite little 
spire remains. The Georgian apartments have 
been removed, and the old oak sittings have been 
cut down, and are open. A new east window 
has been put in, with three chief lights repre- 
senting,—centre, the Crucifixion; and beneath, 
St. Paul shaking the viper into the fire; while 
on the right hand side is the Resurrection (Christ 
appearing to Mary) ; and on the opposite light is 
the Nativity, Peter on the sea ; with some minor 
sobjects, in both lights, as well also in the upper 
panels. The table is of polished oak, and is 
backed by a reredos and “ super-altar” of 
alabaster, with panels, having in front in the 
centre a white cross, standing in a miniature 
porch. The inner chaucel is paved with Minton’s 
glazed tiles, and the remainder of the church 
with plain coloured tiles alternating. The altera- 
tiona consist principally of a new north aisle, new 
church aisle, new roof, the restored tower raised, 
the work being executed in Bath, and in some 
parte Pulborovgh stone. A new clock has been 
placed in the tower, and the bells re-hung. The 
whole of the alterations have been made from 
the designs of Mr. Woodyer, the church archi- 
tect, and executed by Mr. Harris, of Woking. 
The church will seat 500 persons. The total 
amount of the contract for the alterations and 
rebuilding was 3,0C0l., but extras will bring it 
considerably over this. The reredos was executed 
by Mr. Nichols, and the stained glass window, by 
Mr. Warrington. 
» Gravesend.—The foundation stone of the new 
chapel for St. Andrew’s Waterside Mission has 
been laid. A lady, who desires that her name 
shall not be publisbed, has offered 1,0001. for the 
erection of a memorial chapel. The committee 
then resolved to purchase a strip of land 17 ft. 
wide, to the west of the present building, and to 
cbtain from the Thames Conservancy a grant of 
20 ft. on the river side. To quote the words of 
the report, they “ have undertaken the purchase 
of the site, the construction of the sea wall (a 
costly business), the expense of putting the 
mission house to rights, and the building of the 
fcundation up to the Jevel of the street. This 
will cost 1,50€1. at least, of which they bave got 
50Cl.. They purpose to take contracts for a bit 
at a time, and will go on as they get money— 
not incurring debt further than is absolutely 
necessary for the progress of the work. From 
the level of the street the cost of the chapel will 
be borne by the benefactress.” Mr. G. Street, 
architect, bas fornished designs for a chapel 
capable of accommodating 150 pereons, and Mr. 
Blake, of Graveeend, is the contractor for the 
building. The stove was laid on the chalk rock, 
a few feet below the Mission House, and it was 
necessary to select an hour when it would be 
low water. The small available space, and other 
circumstances also rendered it undesirable 
that there should be any grand parade and 
ceremony. 

Ely.—The foundation stone of a new chapel 
for the Ely union-honse has been laid. The 
building, when completed, will be 52 ft. long, 
and 21 ft. wide inside; the height, 19 ft. to the 
line of collars of roof. The materials will be 

white bricks end stone dressings. It will be 





curious coincidence is observable, 


lighted by eight windows on the sides, and three 
windows on the east and west ends. All the 








windows will have plain stone heads and 
as to harmonise with the union building. The 


Cills, 80 
roof will be an open-timbered one, covered with 
slates, and the building will be strengthened by 
projecting buttresses on each side, and at the 
angles. The interior of the walls will have 
courses of red bricks introduced in bands at in. 
tervals and above the arches. At the east end 
will be fixed an altar-rail and communion.table, 
The chapel will be fitted with seats to hold 
about 160 persons. The work bas been designed 
by Mr. D. Oldfield, of London, architect, and 
will be carried out by Mesers, Freeman, of Ely. 
The cost will be about 4001, provided by volun. 
tary subscriptions. 

Alnham.—The Transitional Norman Charch, 
situated at the base of the Cheviot Hills, at 
the source of the river Alp, and close to the 
ruined castle of the Umpbravilles, has been in a 
deplorable state of bad repair for many years, 
It is now to be restored. The sash windows will 
be removed, and the openings filled with stone. 
work and glazing in character with one of th 
ancient round-headed lancets still remaining 
at the west end of the church. The church will 
be refloored and supplied with open benches, 
and otherwise the entire fabric is to be carefully 
and conservatively restored. The Duke of 
Northumberland, the Bishop of Durham, the 
Archdeacon of Lindisfarne, Mr, Ralph Carr, 
J.P., and the Vicar, the Rev. M. Lazenby, are 
the principal promoters of the work, all of whom 
have approved of the architect’s designs. Con- 
tracts have been entered into during the last 
week for the work. Mr. F. R. Wilson, of Aln- 
wick, is the architect. 

South Penge, Surrey.—A church is about to be 
erected in this now populous neighbourhood in a 
district about to be taken from the parish 
church. Under the auspices of the Archdeacon 
of Surrey efforts have been made to raise the 
necessary funds, and the building committee, 
having determined to proceed forthwith, invited 
designs from architects in a limited competition 
for a church to accommodate 1,000 persons. 
Those submitted by Messrs. Newman & Billing 
were selected by the committee. 

Eastmeon.—The ancient church of the parish 
of Eastmeon, second largest in Hampsbire, has 
gone through a restoration, and been re-opened. 
The old roofs have been taken down, and new 
ones carried up to their original pitch. They are 
all open. The chancel and transepts are covered 
with green tinted slates. The south chancel 
aisle (or lady chapel), south aisle, and nave roofs, 
have had the old Jead recast and relaid. Onthe 
old Norman tower a new spire bas been erected, 
and covered with lead, in every way #s near 88 
possible to the old one. The work of restoration 
bas been carried out by Mr. Ewan Christian, 
architect, with Mr. Smith, of Portsea, 98 cov- 
tractor. The cost is estimated at upwards of 
5,0001. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—There is in course of erection 8 
new schoolhouse in connexion with St. Patrick's 
Roman Catholic Church, Cowgate.” The building 
is intended to take the place of the temporary 
premises put up some twelve or fourteen years 
ago, but which have been turned into a brewery. 
The plans, prepared by Mr. R. Anderson, archi- 
tect, have received the sanction of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. Of the esti- 
mated cost (1,6001), nearly 4001. will be 
obtained from Government, being at the usual 
rate of 2s. 6d. per square foot, and the re 
mainder will be raised by volantary subscrip- 
tion among the members of St. Jowiperg joor 
gregation. Occupying a vacant piece 0 D 
adjoining the prt Foy new echoolhouse will 
be an oblong structure, 86 ft. long by 45 ft. in 
breadth, covered with a roof of two spans. 
Internally the building will be divided into - 
class-roome, each measuring 77 ft. by 20 ae 
with a cloak-room at the end of each; 8n addi- 
tional class-room of 24 ft. being provided r* & 
projecting wing thrown ont at one corner of “i 
block, ear the top of each gable wil 
pleced a large circular window swung 0D P! ‘ 
so that it may be readily opencd for Pot 
poses of ventilation. The princip® lig 
however, will be obtained from obliga 
troduced at intervals along the ai 
heating-apparatns intended to be adopted 8 ® 
modificstion of a rystem which tas been aa 
mended by the Cominittee of Council. het “aA 

lace is of the ordipary 
* that the fire is placed close to . 
hearth, with a grating below communicating 
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pipes, with apertures in the floor of the room. 
In this way the fire is supplied with air from 
beneath. The smoke-flae, constructed of iron, is 
carried up through a hollow space into which 
fresh air is admitted. The heat of the flue is 
thus utilised in raising the temperature of the 
air through which it passes ; and this air being 
allowed to enter the room at a convenient height, 
serves to supplement the heating effect of the 
fire. In connexion with this arrangement the 
removal of vitiated air will be provided for by a 
shaft running along the ceiling of each room, 
with wooden flaps at frequent intervals, which 
may be opened or closed at pleasure, and zinc 
ventilators giving egress above. A fall which 
takes place in the ground gives the architect an 
opportunity of constructing in the basement a 
large coal-cellar and store-room, with latrines 
and other conveniences. 











Books Receibed, 


Transactions of the Architectural Institute of 
Scotland, 1868-69: Church dedicated to St. 
Magnus, Orkney. 

BreTweEN 1845 and 1855 Sir Henry Dryden 
made a large number of measurements and 
drawings relative to the Cathedral of St. Magnus, 
at Kirkwall, in Orkney. These Sir Henry has 
presented to the Architectural Institute of Scot- 
jand, and the committee have lithographed a 
selection from them to form a part of their 
“ Tilustrations of Scottish Buildings,” issued to 
members as portion of their “ transactions.” The 
building was commenced in the year 1137 by 
Earl Ronald of Norway, and the earliest part is 
therefore Norman in style, going off into Early 
English, All the plates are very elaborately 
figured,—over-figured, one might almost say,— 
and have been lithographed with more precision 
and care than was the case with some other 
sets of illustrations issued by the same Insti- 
tute. Sir Henry Dryden has made the members 
his debtor. 





VABRIORUM. 


“Industrial Employment Association : Fourth 
Report of the Executive Committee. June, 
1870. London: Printed by A. Boot, 8, East- 
cheap.” This association has been “ established 
for the purpose of preventing pauperism and 
crime, by rescuing destitute children, and em- 
ploying ‘ waste labour on waste land.’” The 
honorary secretary is Mr. F. Faller. This fourth 
report of the executive committee states that 
“‘all the circumstances which have transpired 
in the interval [since the third report] have 
confirmed and justified the principles of the 
association, and the conviction of the committee, 
that in the application of ‘waste labour to 
waste land’ lies the efficient and trustworthy 
remedy for grievous social ills, whilst no 
other possible policy can operate as an efficient 
substitute, or avert the pernicious consequences 
of neglecting it” The statement of receipts and 
expenditure from the commencement of the 
society in January, 1869, to June, 1870, shows 
that 2051. odd have been received in donations, 
and 621. odd in annual subscriptions; and that 
the expenditure has been 7381, odd; includirg 
3531. for printing and circulating the reports ; 
1371. for salaries of clerks and travelling agents ; 
1121. for advertising, public meetings, &c.; 1081. 
for rent of offices, &¢e.——“On the Vernon 
Dante; with other Dissertations. By H. C. 
Barlow, M.D., F.G.8., Cav. Mau. Soc. Corris. 
de’ Quiriti di Roma, &c. Williams & Norgate, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden.” The interest 
which the English Dantopbilist, Dr. Barlow, takes 
in his hero, Dante, is profound and inexhaustible, 
and for this alone Dr. Barlow well merits the 
honour conferred upon him by the King of 
Italy. The present learned contribution con- 
tains much that is of importance in reference to 
Dante.——“ Palestine Exploration Fund. Quar- 
terly Statement No. VI. March 31 toJune 30,1870. 
London: Society’s Office, 9, Pall Mall East.” 
This number contains various interesting papers, 
especially one on “ Inscripti and Masons’ 
Marks,” by Captain Warren. Besides the State- 
ment of Progress, there are also papers on “ The 
Original Discovery of the Moabite Stone,” 

Expedition to the East of Jordan,” by Captain 
Warren, also his continued Letters, and various 
others, besides the Report of the Annual Meeting 
of May 16th.“ A Handy Book of the New 
Law of Bankruptcy, and Private Arrangements 


with Creditors. By W. A. Oliver, Solicitor. 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.” Thig is another 
manual for the gnidance of debtors, creditors, 
and trustees of bankrupt estates. In an Appen- 
oe are the new Acts themselves, with rules and 








Bliscellanen, 


Jacob's Patent Sewer Ventilator.—Mr. 
Arthur Jacob, Assoc. Inst. C.E., and engineer to 
the Bombay Local Board, has lately introduced 
& new street-ventilator. It is an improvement 
on & somewhat similar contrivance by him. The 
essential parts of the apparatus, which is illus- 
trated in the Engineer, are, first, the outer 
frame, which is bedded on a piece of good 
landing, or even on the brickwork of the man- 
hole, or inspection shaft. This frame has a 
circular opening in the centre to receive a per- 
forated double cylinder of galvanised iron or 


The Metropolitan Board of Works.— 
At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, on the 22nd inst., Mr. Le Breton said it 
would be a great public convenience if tramways 
could be laid down on the Victoria Embankment. 
He moved that it be referred to the Works 
Committee to ascertain whether it would not 
promote public convenience to appropriate a 
part of the carriageway to tramway, and whe- 
ther such an appropriation might not be so 
carried out as to be the means of considerably 
relieving the parishes from the charges annually 
required to maintain, cleanse, and light the 
carriage and foot ways of the embankment. The 
motion was carried. It was resolved that 
immediately after the 3lst inst. notice be given 
to the Metropolis Sewsege and Essex Reclama- 
tion Company that the 25,0001. deposited with 
the board are absolutely forfeited. Mr. Runtz 
said the company had failed to carry out the 
undertaking, and stood in the way of others 
utilising the sewege, Mr. Shaw urged that 
other steps be taken against the company. The 





zine for holding the disinfecting material, which 
may be either charcoal, carbide of iron, or car- 
bolate of lime. Within this cylinder is fixed 
another of about a third of the diameter, and 
both are perforated for so much of the length as 


the casting, there is a washer of india-rubber, to 
prevent the escape of the foul air otherwise than 
through the deodorising material when the 
cylinder is placed in its position. The cap is 
dropped into its place, and effectually prevents 
the contents of the cylinder from becoming 
damp or damaged by rain. The principle of the 
apparatus issimple. The foul air passes through 
the perforations of the outer cylinder, then 
through the detergent material, and so reaches 
the inside of the smaller cylinder, through the 
top of which thé purified air escapes, and, passing 
through the openings between the cap and the 
frame, reaches the surface of the street. There 
is a syphon outlet at each corner of the outer 
casting for allowing the escape of rain. 


The Tooting Common Case.—The Com- 
mons Preservation Society and its clients have 
had another triumpb. The Tooting-Graveney 
case has been settled in their favour, and the lord 
of the manor restrained in every essential par- 
ticular, as well as condemned in costs. A City 
gentleman bought the rights of the lord of the 
manor of Tooting-Graveney, an open space 
between Tooting and Streatham, for 3,000I. 
Those dwelling near did not compete with him, 
because they understood that the object of the 
new purchaser was to improve the common for 
the public good. .A stiff fencing, however, was 
soon put round what had been an open space, 
and the rumour went round that it was to be 
treated arbitrarily as freehold and sold or let for 
building. The public spirit of the neighbour- 
hood was roused. The fencing was removed. 
Actions and counter-actions were brought. In 
1868 a bill was filed by Mr. Betts, for himself 
and other people having common-rights in 
Tooting-Graveney; and the decree jast pro- 
nounced by the Master of the Rolls grants them 
all they ask. An injunction is granted against 
the lord of the manor which will prevent his 





enclosing ; while the rights of the commoners to 
| pasture, to cut furze and bushes, and to dig 
‘gravel in moderation, are all affirmed. Sach 
| results will gradually put an end * to illegal 
encroachments by lords of manors. 


Feasts.—We cannot pretend to mention all 
such events, now so common. On Saturday last 
the workmen of Messrs. Thorn & Co., the well- 
known contractors for new Blackfriars Bridge, 
went to Rosherville Gardens, by Citizen M boat. 
Nearly 280 partook of dinner. Amongst the 
subscribers to the “bean- feast” was Lady 
Marian Alford, 201. Each man received from the 
treasurer, Mr. W. Coleman, a dividend of three 
shilliogs.——The workmen employed upon the 
extensive alterations and additions at St. Audries, 
the seat of Sir A. A. Hood, bart., were invited 
by their employer, Mr. Henry Davis, of Taunton, 
to'a day’s excursion to Minehead, on Tuesday, 
the 19th inst., to which pleasant watering-place 
they were conveyed in breaks and ompibuses. 
After strolling along the beach for some time, 
the men, together with a few friends connected 
with the works and estate, sat down to a 
substantial dinner, provided by Mesers. Fry 
& on, of Williton. Mr. Griffiths, the 


remains suspended below the casting. Both | 


cylinders are closed at bottom. The outer | as : ; 
cylinder is furnished with a collar, on which it | Pile of rocks, six or seven miles north of the town 
beare, and underneath, between the collar and | °f Liskeard, in Cornwall, and known as the Wring- 


chairman said other proceedings would be taken, 
om to declare the deposit forfeited was the firat 
step. 
Anticipated Destruction of the Cheese- 
wring.—Attention has been drawn more than 
once to the perilous situation of that remarkable 


cheese or Cheesewring. Of late years this hill 
has been so extensively quarried for granite that 
the workmen are now within a few paces of the 
Cheesewring itself. When a lease of the ground 
was first granted, it was stipulated that no stone 
should be removed within a certain distance of 
this well-known landmark, so as to prevent any 
possibility of its being destroyed. Now, how- 
ever, the boundaries of the quarry have been so 
extended that powerful blasting operations are 
continually being carried on within a short 
distance of it, not without very great risk to the 
whole structare. In faot, itis on the eve of being 
destroyed, unless a vigorous and _ powerful 
attempt be made to save it. 


Sheffield Architectural and Archaso- 
logical Society.—The last of the monthly ex- 
cursions of the members of this society was to 
Adel Church and Kirkstall Abbey, near Leeds. 
A party of ladies and gentlemen Jeft Sheffield by 
the Midland Railway, and arrived in Leeds about 
noon. A carriage awaited them at the Leeds 
Station, in which they drove off to Adel, where 
they were welcomed by the Kev. George Lewth- 
waite, and hospitably entertained at lunckeon ; 
after which they went to examine the old 
church, conducted by him, and he gave a clear 
account of the history and architecture of the 
whole building. Time pressed for the party to 
go on to Kirkstall. They arrived at the old 
abbey about five o’clock, and, after a short paper 
read by the Rev. J. Stacye, they examined the 
ruins. Returning to Leeds to tea, the party got 
home to Sheffield by the train, arriving a little 
before ten o'clock. 


Girls’ Industrial Home, Ealing. — The 
efforts which the committee of the Refuge for 
Homeless and Destitute Children have for some 
time been making to provide increased accom- 
modation for destitute orphan and friendless 
girls were on Saturday crowned with succese, 
by the opening of two new wings which have 
been added to the home at Ealing, by means of 
which fifty additional girls can be admitted. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury presided at the inau- 
gural ceremony. The object of these homes is 
not the reformation of criminal or vicions 
children, but to rescue those who are exposed to 
temptations. An anonymous donor gave 1,000. 
towards the building fund, but a®out 1,300/. are 
still required. The operations of the Ealing 
Home have been carried on since May, 1867. 
At present there are sixty inmates, a number 
which now will speedily be increased to upwards 
of 100. 


Government and Inventors.—The Society 
of Arts have appointed a committee to report 
whether there is good foundation for the state- 
ment that reasonable diesatisfaction exists re- 
specting the manner in which inventions are ex- 
amined and dealt with by the Government; and, if 
such be the case, whether any practical remedy 
can be suggested. They have sent outa number 
of questions, prepared by the committee, and ad- 
dressed to those inventors and others who may 
possess information and are interested in the 
subject, and they ask for their return by 











Langd 
clerk of the works, occupied the chair. 


November 1. ' 
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Zhe Wew Locks and Weirs on the 
Severn.—These works are making progress. 
They are being carried out by Mr. Alfred 
Williams, the resident engineer, @ son of the 
engineer, Mr. E. L. Williams, who designed the 
works. No contractor would undertake them, 
the cost being limited to 20,0001. All the 
stone, nearly all the blue bricks, and many of 
the red bricks are already on the ground; the 
other material needed is at hand ; the men are 
at work from six in the morning till eight at 
night on every day of the week save Saturday ; 
and there is not much doubt, it is said, that 
sufficient will have been made by 
November to allow the traffic to pass, though 
the other work then remaining will occupy a 
considerable time. The engineer is confident 
that the work will be finished within the original 
low estimate. 


Monument to Kepler.—The monument to 
Kepler at Weildiestadt, in Wurtemburg, has 
been inangurated, says Nature. The statue is of 
bronze, 10 ft. higb, in a sitting postare, his left 
hand supported on a celestial globe. The four 
corners of the pedestal are adorned with statues, 
5 ft. in height, representing M. Mastling, who 
taught Kepler mathematics, Copernicus, Tycho 
Brahé, and Jobst Byrg, the mechanician. On 
each side of the pedestal are bas-reliefs, repre- 
senting different circumstances in his life. The 
monument is the work of the sculpter Kreling, 
director of the School of Fine Arts at Nurem- 
berg; the statues and bas-reliefs were cast and 
chiselled in the workshops of MM. Lenz & Hérold, 
in the same town; the pedestal, of red sand- 
stone, from a quarry in the neighbourhood of 
Weildiestadt, was constructed by the architect, 
Egle, of Stuttgart. 

The Legal Status of Building Societies. 
A deputation, representing, 116,900 members of 
building societies, having an aggregate capital 
of 5,000,0001., established in various parts of 
the metropolis and the country, waited on Mr. 
Bruce, the Home Secretary, to urge upon the 
Government the desirableness of passing the 
Bill now before Parliament, which proposes to | 
deal with their societies this session. It was | 
pointed out to the right hon. gentleman by Mr. 
T. Hughes, M.P., that under the law, as it at 
present existed, building societies suffered great 
inconvenience from being classed together, under 
the jurisdiction of the registrar, with co-opera- 
tive, friendly, and other societies, with which 
they had no connexion. 


School of Art, Winchester.—A further 
advance has been made towards establishing 
this very desirable addition to the educational 
appliances already existing in Winchester. At 
the meeting of the committee, at the house of 
the president, the Rev. Dr. Ridding, on Thurs- 
day, it was decided to abandon the idea of taking 
premises in the square, but to accept the accom- 
modation offered by Mr. Sheppard, of Wolvesey, 
at arent of 201. for one year, exclusive of fire 
and gas. Mr. Clarke, a gentleman, who bas had 
charge of a large school in London, was engaged 
as master of the Winchester school. 


The Rowland Hill Statue.—The statue of 
Rowland Hill, which has been executed by Mr. 
Peter Hollins, is, by the consent of the Bir- 
mingham Exchange Committee, to be placed 
in the bay of the Exchange Building, until the 
new pos*-office is completed. The statae is of 
a marble which will not bear exposure to 
the open air. It stands 10 ft. 9 in. in height, 
including pedestal, upon which there is a bas- 
relief of a sick girl in bed, receiving a letter 
from a postman. 


‘The late Mr. B. Baylis, C.E.—We mention 
with regret the unexpected death of this gentle- 
man, in his 58th year,on the 23rd inst. He had 
been slightly unwell, but had recovered, when an 
attack of heart disease suddenly carried him off. 
Mr. Baylis had travelled considerably in discharge 
of the duties of his profession. His communica- 
tions to us from Central America, the West 
Indies, and other parts, will be remembered by 
some of our readers. He leaves a widow and 
large family to lament his loss. 


A Bridge on Fire.—The high level bridge at 
Newcastle has had a narrow escape from destruc- 
tion. The roadway for vehicles having been under 
repair,an apparatus for boiling pitch had been left 
standing on it, when the woodwork in the vicinity 
took fire. The risk of its spreading was at 


one moment imminent ; but owing to the prompt 


arrival of the fire-extingnishi apparat 
danger was averted. — macs 





The Government Palace, Lima—Ac- 
cording to Nature, the old Palace of Government 
at Lima, in Peru, is condemned, and @ new one, 
which is to be a stone palace from the designs 
of M. Zoiles, architect and engineer, is to be 
built. In preparation, the Ministerial depart- 

















ments have been removed from the old building. 
TENDERS. 
For painting, &c., at Christ’s Hospital :— 
ene Mem snc at teu ks £939 18 0 
Pritchard ... 91418 O 
PME E DOs secccccovccecsvtvcces serene 875 0 0 
Shaw 854 0 0 
Richardson ..........sccessceeee easieoine 852 0 0 
MOrby....2.cc.ceccnescessocensseee ass recees 815 0 0 
Pitman & Cuthbertson (accepted) 789 0 0 





For house and schools, Reigate. Mr, John Lees, 
architect :— 





ON cesteoceseteeinsceneatt Oaeeeeseces: avter Sed, 230 00 
Wright, Brothers...........sc0cs0008 3,150 0 0 
Nightingale, Brothers...........0.+ 2,834 0 0 
Brown . 2,700 0 0 
Willcocks. 2,450 0 0 








For pulling down and rebuilding St. James’s Tower, 














Taunton. r. Houghton Spencer, architect :— 
Manning & Patch ..,.......00...cs000 £4,540 0 0 
Pollard ... per 4,323 0 0 
BOI: -censaspssomunavetapeiaeumeenshiin 4,282 0 0 
Spiller (accepted)  ........ececerrees 3,070 0 0 

For building a lodge to Henlade House, near Taunton, 
for Mr. J, E. Anderdon, Mr. Houghton Spencer, archi- 
tect :— 

POT TE: «. ccccccsccescesvevesascevenveeuvess £540 0 0 
Shewbrooks .......00..-,cscccrenasccoesse 456 0 0 
Davis ( pted) 450 0 0 





For altering and enlarging the Taunton and Somerset 
Hospital. “ih. r. Houghton Spencer, architect :— 
P 












OE ia niciiscncsiscevdwins stboctoiachsend 746 0 0 
Dinbam & Manning............00..0 2,313 1 6 
Spiller ...........,soresseeerersessesseeees 2,183 0 
Finch & Hawkins................0008 2,104 0 0 
BOE scccacentonctinvtiates 2,095 0 0 
BOR... asin crinte series 1,922 17 6 
Moss & Tandell.......... 1,735 12 0 
Shewbrooks (accepted) -. 1,670 0 0 
BUD sir casdnpicndscsncebsocnctouresiats 1,493 12 0 

»» (amended tender) ......... 1,543 12 0 

Fora pair of semi-detached villa residences proposed 


to be erected on Wandsworth Common, for Messrs. Larner 
& Watts:— 








Tilley 0 
Easton, Brothers 924 0 0 
p SS Geis 813 0 0 
Hearn...... . 81012 0 
BROOD: cscccvutvesavidbtheassesscctvebbbediele 79 0 0 
Thornton 6 669 0 0 








For new cookhouse, bakehouse, &c., Maidstone Prisons, 
Mr. Martin Bulmer, County Surveyor. Quantities by Mr. 
George Ruck :— 







Dowel, Dover, & Co. csseccscsserees £1,933 0 0 
Wie nsiiic vs onucichuensceaauas svi 1,680 0 0 
Avard & Abnett ... 1,599 0 0 
DMG RD oo scicsssckeavs . 1,687 0 0 
Clements & Wallis ..... 1,560 0 0. 
Anscomb (accepted) .. 1,510 0 0 





For Police Station, Canterbury, Kent County Con- 
stabulary. Mr. Martin Bulmer, County Surveyor, Quan- 
tities by Mr. George Rack :— 








enNe, Brothers ........0cceseeeseres £2,490 0 0 
ATI orencsncatsoremerorgenseresann 2, 00 
Gaskin & Godden...,.........sesc000s 2,480 0 0 
cg ER EE tN SR 2,470 0 0 
Ghee sscspesecssssecistnmesnens 2,448 0 0 
Sollitt 2,445 0 0 
Wilson......... 2,429 0 0 
Naylar ...... -» 2,390 0 0 
Adcock & Rees. «. 2,386 0 0 
IG cessentissrttintpsonrcteasapeinidainds 2,354 10 0 
Cozens, Brothers ..........ccsccsesses 2,348 0 0 
Matthews (accepted) ...........0008 2,160 0 0 





For addition to Sittingbourne Police Station. Mr. 
Martin Bulmer, County Surveyor, Quantities by Mr- 
George Ruck :— 





TOME cicsicecsceseevs . £520 0 0 
Dowel, Dover, & ». 56 00 
BOUUEE ..<.crerssoreasarcie 470 0 0 
BOOS - sctstscxsse a sonocesovesssenconcenatecee 41910 0 
BShrubsole (accepted) .......ccceseseeee 419 0 0 





For three houses and shops at Deptford, Mr. North- 
croft, architect :— 
Dove, Brothers .....+0...¢ frecssctneses £2,225 
Shepherd .,.. ine 
Winship ... 
Beoott 








For the erection of houses and shops at Wandsworth, 
for Mr. Simpson, Mr. J. Gibson, Architect. Quantities 
supplied :— 

Smith (mecepted) ......cc0se+0rsese0e £3,984 0 0 








For alterations and additions to the Griffin public house, 
for Mr. Rowell, 4 and 5, Liquorpond-street :— 








Bridgman & CO, ...c0rccesseccocossesece £727 0 0 
Terner & BoM ....0.csscccveveess paesdies 690 0 0 
Wearman 689 0 0 
Langmead & Way ......0rsrresseesses 678 0 0 
For pitch pine seats for the West London § agogue, 
Messrs. Davis & Emmanuel, architects ;— - 
BE pare -& Bowe’ saiissvicccccceeccskcas £2,450 0 0 
PIO 5 .natidilns sucselicabtsnctchdansct . 2,007 0 0 
Lascelles dos 1,560 0 0 





For proposed works at tomy 
‘onbridge Chapel, x, 
road, Mr. G. Judge .» architect » conten. 
Menws. Ousted Sones F tities by 
£1,064 2 9 
968 









































Coney & Mann.....cccccccvereeceseres 2,785 











ecco co eoooeocoo; 
cooecooeooseoseo 


Hookham 2,759 
SOTIOR sags csnpoenscesnausien ptipreincecasnié 2,67 
Hollond 2,271 
ONIN ccsmlinececossackoasetie-erecercon 2,228 1 





For alterations and repairs at Greville H Kilburn, 
Mr. H. on itect :— ee 








Groen & Kim cccscisceceessseccssonesees £716 0 0 
Phillips & Baker ..............csss0 630 0 0 
Manley & Roger®............0cssseesces 674 0 0 
‘ 645 0 0 
Smith 6156 0 0 
PINE: sncnerntastvesiatantblcsnmscnsiias 5 00 
00 





For alterations and additions, 53°, Kingsland-road, for 
om. . Puckridge & Nephew, Mr, Juseph Tanner, 











Larke ...... eee £1,234 0 0 
Crabbe & Vaugh 1,175 0 0 
Marr 1,12) 0 0 
Greenwood & Bons ........s.sec000+8 115 00 
Eaton & Chapman ..........c00000+ 1,070 0 0 
Turner & Sons (accepted) ......... 1,049 0 0 





For new granary and for alterations to Sunderland 
Wharf, Bermondsey, for Mr. T. Richards. Mr. George 
i nm, architect :— 











£2,574 0 0 
RENIN, -srienesgenihamedactvatu=ascenesena 2,510 0 0 
TEIN, sci vncipescubenteargiownsscces 2,470 0 0 
Little 2,371 0 0 
COMDOL....serrcvcerevesese sever csssrvec nes 2,189 0 0 
Shepherd (accepted) ............... 2,084 0 0 





For the completion of three houses in Park-road North, 
Acton, W., for Mr, J. ©. Taylor. Mr. Edward Monson, 




















Arrived tvo late. 


Harrison & SOn w...csesorsssscsssssreee 740 
Taylor & Son ‘ 420 13 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Subseriber (some partiselars of the mavufacture of Portland 
cement were given in the Builder aot long ago).—Mr. E.—Messr. 
C.—J. T—B. N.—J, & Sona.—G. B. J.—W. 8.—H. #. 8—G. Ae 
7. N—J. B—B.C—P. & 0.--J. 0. G,—F. W.—#ir T. B-#. W- 
W. D. B.—T. & RB. —P.—O. &.-J. G.-C. G.—E. G6.—M. U.-C.9. w.- 
P. F.—A Clod.—W. D, D.—D. N.—H. H,~A. M. + 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and ¢i 8 
addresses, 





AU! statements of facts, late of Tenders, &e., must be accompanist 
by the name and sddress of the sender, not nec serlly 


Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read * 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 


—) 
————— 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for - 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to — 
ments, and strongly recommends that Cor! 
onLY should be sent. we 

6 NOTICE.—AU Communications respect 

Advertisements, Subsori 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 


Communications should be — 
Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Towns DRAINAGE and SEWAGE 


ZaTIoN Courant. CB 
Acrixe natal hy Bailey Denton, Wink neh gine is 8 
place oie nace Pion tine funda necessary for the c 
x ir “required, undertakes tbe Lae 
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COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL'S, 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE ORIGINAL PLANS OF SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 














A MEETING was held at the Mansion Honse on July 13, when it was unanimously resolved that it was an incambent duty to complete this 
reat Protestant Cathedral. As the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have left to the Cathedral only a bare suffici for carrying on its Services the 
po way by which this can be effected is by Voluntary Subscriptions. “ ied 
The sam of 27,0001. and upwards has already been promised, the principal Contributors of which are mentioned in the following list, but the 
Committee feel it their duty to say that this amount represents but a small portion of the Sum required to render the Cathedral of our Metropolis 
worthy of the Nation and of the Reformed Religion. They trust that Englishmen, whether living in London or the Country, in England or Abroad, 
will feel a pride in ing this important work to a triumphant conclusion, and that they will contribute according to their means, whether they 
be pe — he Dean of St. Paul’s, or the Secretary, W. CALVERT SHONE, Eeq. Chapter House, St. Panl’s, will gladly receive 
Contributions. 





£. a. d. £. s. d. 
The Dean of St. Paul’s se oak Me ... 600 0 O| Sydney Smirke, Esq. B.A. ... a ws ans ae’ 
Canon Melvill oss eee eae ite .. 600 © © | Samuel Morley, Esq. M.P. per Rev. J. V. Povah... se 
Canon Gregory ere tee see tee eee 500 0 0) J. B. Lee, Esq. eee eee ee eee eee 50 0 0 
Canon Liddon ens one vee aie ... 600 © 0} Messrs. Daniel Taylor & Sons os ra —« Rees 
The Bank of England aa ue oe ... 1,000 0 © Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co. ... od ote as | ee Oe 
The Lord Mayor... tee see bes .. 100 0 O| J.G. Talbot, Esq. M.P. “e ii tie un 5 0 0 
Grocers’ Company ... eee eee sake ... 2,000 0 O Thomas Brassey, Esq. vais He oe .. 250 0 0 
Octavius Coope, Esq. jie se a8 ... 1,000 0 0} Henry Tritton, Esq. “yf See wi . 800 0 0 
Leaf & Sons os oe one wee ... 1,000 0 0} Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode... ay oe . 280 0 0 
Antony Gibbs & Co. oe po ie ... 1,000 0 O} Messrs. Dickinson ... bee “he ith oar ee 
Alfred Gurney, Esq. (Messrs. Gibbs) ... ee ka 60 0 0! Right Hon. Gathorne Hardy ... oi fi «- 200 0 0 
Antony Gibbs, Esq. (Mesers. Gibbs) ... wa ae 40 0 O| R.S. Mansel, Esq. by the Dea ae ei a8 ROS 
Offertory, St. Paul’s (Lay Helpers), May 30... a 6 010! Rev. Dr. Cox s ie ci as we S'S 
Charles Buxton, Esq. M,P.... $2 i .. 100 O O| Messrs. Baring Brothers re As Be .. 1,000 0 0 
tev. Chariton Lane (in two years)... is ee 21 0 O| J. P. Gassiot, Esq. D.C.L. F.R.S. we a ~~ woe @ 
Sir James Tyler... wae ets “es a 25 0 O| Messrs. Smith & Co. Watling-street ... ide oat 5210 0 
Longmans & Co. _... are ant “aa ... $00 © 0} Leonard Burrows, Esq. Rugby ret A A 25 0 0 
John Walter, Esq. M.P. “a bee jas "500 0 O| W. Liddiard, Esq. by Rev. C. Mackenzie, Prebendary _... 5 5 0 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son ... salt ‘its 250 © ©. John Cartis, Esq. by Rev. C. Mackenzie, Prebendary... 1010 0 
W. H. Smith, Eeq. MP... oi me "100 0 O| W. Jones Loyd, Esq. is sa te .. 100 0 0 
John Murray, Esq. ... Fe oy = .. 210 0 0! Sam. W. Cawston, Esq. = 50 0 0 
Rev. T. Randolph Prebendary oe je 600 0 O| John Gough Nichols, Esq. F.S.A. 50 0 0 
Rev. W. Scott eg +a we bed .. 100 0 O| Rev. James Fraser ... io 5 5 0 
Rev. J. V. Povah, Minor Canon cg os .. 100 0 O.| J. H. Morley, Keq. ... Z 5 0 0 
Rey. W. H. Milman, Minor Canon ae e .. 100 0 9 Collected at Mansion House ... 3 10 10 
George Richmond, Esq. R.A.... ea bee .. 100 0 O Peter Reid, Esq. wi 5210 0 
Wynn Ellis, Esq. ... a2 od ne .. 250 0 O| J. A. Pearson, Ezq. ... 3 3 0 
Joshua W. Butterworth, Esq. F.S.A._ ... site . 160 00 J8.B.... ak 21 0 0 
Dent, Allcroft, & Co. pas fer ae ... 250 0 ©! Sampson Low & Co. § 5 0 
Messrs. Hoare, by Mr. Butterworth ... ee .. §00 0 0 George T. Clark, Esq. 100 0 0 
Right Hon. W. EB. Gladstone ... wos & .. 100 0 0) C. oe a 1 0 0 
Bishop of London ... ar iz , .. 100 0 O| R.B. Litchfield, Esq. af 5 0 0 
Bishop Samner — eos ote ae ie 50 0 O| Richd. Clay, Esq. per Rev. W. Scott .. 4 Jer 50 0 0 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills, & Co. (conditional on £100,000 being | Messrs. Clay, Sons, & Taylor, per ditto pn ns 50 0 0 
raised by December 31, 1870) ou ies ... 1,000 0 0} Rev. J. Moorhouse . owe a ene wer oe 
Sir William Tite, M.P. one i is .. 250 0 O| George Fournier, Esq. 10 0 0 
F. ©. Penrose, Esq. M.A. (Surveyor to the Fabric) .. 80 0 0}! Marquis of Westminster 500 0 0 
Rey. Arthur Martineau, Prebendary ... wile ..  5O 0 O| Rev. C. A. Belli, Precentor . 350° 0 0 
Rey. J. W. Bellamy, Prebendary ae sag oS 52 10 O. W. Cunliffe Brooks, Esq. M.P. <4 ~ .. 100 0 0 
Messrs. Few & Co. ... ve he "105 «0 «0 - Messrs. Spalding & Hodge, per Mr. Murray”... “ui ae 9 
Mercers’ Company ... dak is AS "’ 3,000 0 0) J. P. Heywood, Esq. per Mr. G. Richmond ae ee ee 
E. Howley Palmer, Esq. i eis mn ve 50 O O| Lord John Manners... it te os aa 10 0 0 
Messrs. Twining, by Mr. Butterworth ... ue .. 210 0 0, Delta pep an i ios aes At 25 0 0 
Charles Morrison, Esq. ein os ia . 500 © ©} William Prowse, Esq. per Mr. Penrose car me 50 0 0 
Charles Henfrey, Esq. - jae wi wait 52 10 O)| Messrs. Powell, Thompson, & Groom ... ‘ite oa 21 0 0 
The Lord Chancellor pn on sind 200 0 0} Thos. Combe, Eeq. ... bea aa ni ik 10 0 0 
Sir James Matheson, Bart. ... sii as fc 10 10 0| W.B. Simonds, Eeq. M.P. ... aie ae a 5 0 0 
Sie Walter James, Bart. nia ie is oe 50 O O| Elias Davis, Eeq. ... Hi ie ae Ge 5 0 0 
J. W. Thrupp, Esq. ... A ii a “50 0 0! B.B. Cabbell, Esq. ... ai - ne “. 100 0 0 
Rey. R. G. Baker, Prebendary RE BS . 105 0 0O| John Pender, Esq. ... ikl ie nl we See SS 
Philip Cazenove, Esq. Ae wie “a “300 0 0. Rev. J. E. Kempe, Prebendary wie me - ~ 2 0 
Lord Eversley nn pi iva oe . 100 0 0| T.H. Wyatt, Esq. ... ne a Bes as 50 0 0 
Marquis of Exeter ... es inh ee ms 20 0 0| Rev. Danl. Moore ... av ba “ke “at 1010 0 
Messrs, Copestake, Moore, & Co. ia ee "105 O 0} Wm. Gladstone, Esq. wa oe ae aod 21 0 0 
George Gilbert Scott, Eaq. R.A. ia ee “100 0 O| H.R. Freshfield, Esq. me ia ine .. 100 0 0 
re: Overstone_.... ies eee at .. 6500 0 0 | Rev. G. Ayliffe nip al pose ie ose ; : 
. J. B. Beresford H 3) a na “" g00 0 0| A. Teetgen, Esq. per Barclay & Vo... enn * 
H. P. Gates, Esq. Se _" : sii de “300 0 0O| Chas. Baring Young, Esq. per Williams, Deacon, & Co. ... 500 0 0 
Earl Russell ree ad Rs nf “* "10 0 0| F. Chatfield, Beq. .. 0. a . 100 0 0 
Rey. W. Sparrow Simpson, Minor Canon, for Charch Plate 100 0 0| CG. H. Bousfield, Esq. a Painted Window. —s 
Miss Burdett Coutts (in three years) ... we .. 150 0 0| Rev. Dr. Dyne, Prebendary ... re is wt 10 
C. E. Flower, Eaq. ... an one see as 10 10 0| Rev. Dr. Hessey, Prebendary a fats tee 5210 0 
J. @. Hubbard, Esq. ss cs = "959 0 0| Sir Cartis Lampton, Bart. ... ve ca “" 400 0 0 
Edward Bilke, Esq. ot i “* 405 0 0| George Lyall, Esq. ... ss i ee 50-0 «0 
John Bilke, Esq. ... ch i whe 105 0 O| Bev. Edwd. Swann ... oot iss sr < 5 0 0 
Thomas Hall, Esq. Chapter House... as a 50 0 O| Messrs. John Mowlem & Co. per J. W. Butterworth, Esq. 21 0 0 
Messrs. Gosling, by Mr. Batterworth ... ao 210 0 O| Rev. J. Moorhouse ... avs es ins ions ae 2:9 
Mesars. Child, by Mr. Butterworth ... Sea 910 0 0O| Rev. W. G. Humphry, Prebendary... ‘aa a ee 
Edmund Hodgson, Esq. by Mr. Butterworth ... “95 © 0| Hon. Dadley Fortescue, M.P. ae a mie a. 
Mr. Alderman Stone os one “100 0 0} Sir Samuel Scott & Co. an vat pa .. 815 0 0 
Christopher Hodgson, Haq... ae se "300 0 0| Rev. F.G. Blomfield, Prebendary  ... te .. 100 0 0 
John Liddon, Esq. ic 5. at “* "30 0 0| W. Rivington, Esq. per Joshua W. Butterworth, Esq. ... 25 0 0 
Messrs. Contts na za 5 aS “500 © O| E. Masterman, Esq. aie be er ii 1010 0 
Messrs. Clowes & Sons ne vi si ““ 300 0 0| Rev. C. B. Dalton, Prebendary 5 5 0 
Sir Dadley C, Marjoribanks, Bart. _... ove aon oe 











Subscripti i k of England, to the account of J. G. Hubbard, Esq. and P. Cazenove, Esq Treasurers to the Fand; to 
Barclay, eg Cor, ee On: Ge, Mills, & Co.; Prescott, Grote, & Co.; Robarts, Lubbock, & Co.; Smith, Payne, & o ; 
Williams, Deacon & Co.; Messrs. Hoare; Mesars. Goslings & Sharpe; Messrs. Coutts; Messrs. Drummond ; Sir Samuel Scott & Co.; also ~ e 
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a : Ste 
RENCH ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK WwW ANTE D, rains lai is wan ANTED, as Tau ‘ 
sy Btyle of” Sy consisting of — peace f nae ~ — a — «= Nyhny ; Must biiog anti at fast ATION. | thon bg om ae es per Bhager a, Tar 
tant em plo; 
Lamp enue. Dwarf G Gas Pillars, Candelabra, Gas tnouias ato arertat, As r. &c.—Apply to Mc, Bimkins, News Agent habite Adres, M3 DENsUMBE and steaty 
Brackets, Lamps, Lanterns, Sc. wer-road, Roth Cheriottestices, Biacktei 
Public Fountains, Garden Fountains, Drinking Foun- os wien miei pow, vens oF : 


i ing in Price from 52, to 5,0004. 
“Soest ang Baillogs Palisading, Park Fencing, 
Balcony Panels, Staircase, Balusters, N ewels, Verandahs, 


ting, Stable ie Fittings, &e. 
eye Animals, Garden Chairs, Garden Tables 
Flower Baskets, &c. 


TURNER & ALLEN F 
h the Patte san 
sare aoiatary Cotalogues, of Messrs. Barbezat & Co., of 
Paris, which they are supplying in one complete volume, 
containing several thousand very choice 
DESIGNS FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ORNA- 
MENTAL IRON WORK, at 25s. each, 
Forwarded on receipt of amount, 
TURNER & ALLEN, 
IRON MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS, 
201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


n One Velame, crown 8vo. price 6s. 


PEWINER’ 8 COMPREHENSIVE 


SPECIFIER : a Guide to the Practical &pec'fication of every 
kind of Building Artifioers’ Work, with Forms of BuilJieg Condi- 
tions and Agreements, an Appendix, Foot-notes, and Oopious Iadex. 

Edited by WILLIAM YOUNG, Architect. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 








Crown 8re. _ e =.8 - ag Ag 2 hebees illu, et with fal!- 
NAPoLiion’ "BUONAPARTE (History of ), 
Reprinted from the “ Family Library,” with considerable 


Acditiuns. 
li ndon : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Chespside. 





cap. cloth extra, 2’. 


RU ET (THE) STAND; a Sauce 
Piquante to +uit al! Palater. 
“ The feast of reason and the flow of soul.” — Pope. 
Lendon : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


HE ART-JOURNAL for AUGUST (price 
2-. 64.) contains the following LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 
The La8ST of FNGLAND, after F. Madox. 
1 lhe Massve of &T. SEBASTIAN ood his COMPANION?, 


after P. Veronese. 
Ill. The LEOPARD-HUNTER, from the Sculpture by Professor 
erichau, 
Alo numerous Literary Contributions relating t» the Fine Arta, &c. 
Lendon : VIRIUE & CO. 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-:ow. 








In One Vilome, 8vo. with 24 Plates of Dlustrations, containing very 


ANTED, by a competent MACHINE 
Bieta — Rn "the THAROR of ped vee gg or > Wek |? 
ner. wa 
ph Tinted por peng Pomme gey t B, C. 6. 13, Alma-street, 
Hoxton, London, N. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, bya 
therough DRAUGTSMAN end ous ASsisTa NT. 
Designs ia Gothie and Italian ; has of on 
struction, surve;iog, and levelling ; is pene h acquainted with 
drainage and sanitary works, and ‘accus‘o sei to the management of 
house property.— Address, A. B. 31, Nicholas lane, B.C. 











‘© CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


\ ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a Young 
Man (Cacgenter and Joiner), weed to pa work, stairs. &c, 
Town or ceuntry.—Adérees, H. J. 5, Church-road, Battersea, 8.W. 


Wa ircom Permanent SITUATION as 
DRAUGHTSMAN. Well versed ia designing, planning, | 
perspective, detail, &:. Six years’ experie ce in architects’ offices ; 
two years in builder's. he ond priz: from the Science aad 





AND ARCHITECTS, 
ANTED, a JO B 
W 1 Young Mat, web Ioterang ie ol 


he Postefien, Lamtaniee Woe 
TO BUILDERS A asad 
ANTED, 2 REENGAGEMENT, 4, 


HOP OUT-DOOR FO FOREMAN Carcasing 
or Jlnars Work b the Pls G@ HL 4 erie nae to 
road, Hormoudsey, 8.5. —- 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by by 














8 thoroughly BUILDER'S CLERK. Capable 
taking the entire of the office of busi racticaly 
imine with the ‘Ub den aute refer ote pant Prctics ly 
. and Hi, beatin AAAs: 
North, De Sere nr thay » W. BG, Unton- 





ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT. Town or 
country. Gott eatimator, que: ty taker, and iteughteman . 
+ aR, Es ee no rg six x. with Mr 
Addrees, B. h 6s, 66, Ernesc-street, Regent's Tih pect, eceaiaadll 








Art tepartment, is goed man, «nd capable of keeping 
peter: gon Address, Antave. 18, Sherborne-street, Bl 


equare, N.W, 
TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND 0 


W ANTED, by the ‘Advertiser, ® a CON- 
STANCY or JOR. Isagood plamber, gasfitter. fcet lead, ang 

suhgiszier. Aged 28. Town or country.—Addrow, W. J. 7, Em 

s0n- place, New Park-street, Southwark, Londen, 


WANTED. by a thoroughly practical and 

energetic Man, an ENGAGEM as GENERAL FORE- 
MAN. Well up in setting out all eee -s oe taking off qaan- 
titie-, or measuring up work, A bh Carpenter 
by trade. references, Aged yet Powe W. K. Post office 
Camberwell-road, 8 KE. 


TO ARCHITFCTS, ENGINEERS, 


W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 

thoronghly competent CLERK of WORKS, of fifteen years’ 

pe fence. Weil ap in church work, deteil«, quantities, &c. No 

pe nm to go abioad.—Address, MASTER MASON, Mr. Everard’s, 
Kintbury, Berks, 


TO BUILDERS AND OTH 
\ ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a good 
BRICKLAYER. Well up in jobbing wo. A Wager, 71. per 
hour.—Address, 8. M. 1, J shn-street, Co'lege-place, Caelses. 
BUILDER4, BURVEYORS, &c. 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


CLERK, Well up in prime cost, measuriag, and all office- 
work, Eight year-’ experience. Good refarences, Toen or country, 























2 umerous figures exgraved on wood, price 15. cloth, 


URSES and STABLES.|! 
Bs Colonel F. FITZWYGRAM, XV. the King’s Hussars. 
“This work treats of all the various ai/ments of a horse, and of 
the remedies proper to be used. It will be a very valusble addition 
to the library of all those who keep horses, e-pectaliy if they live in | 
places where the services of a veterinary ~~ are difficult to | 
ebtain. Indeed, ss a veterinary book, Col mel Fi zwygram’s volume 
leaves little to be desired; and many « country gentiemwan who 
takes a perso: al interest in his stad will be e-abled by it to treat 
his horres in slight ailments, and to do the right thing io serious 
oves, pending the arrival of a qualified veterinary surgeon.”— 
Standard. 
London : LONGWANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 





&vo, cloth, extra, 7s. 5 Tilustrat d ae ny oq Engravings, 
&. 6 alf-bound ca f, red 


HE HIST ORY of ENGLAND for the | 

PEOPLE. continued to the death of the Prince Consort. 
By a MEMBKR of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON 

Londin : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





BUILDERS’ ACCOUNTANT. 
ARRANGEMENTS MADE WITH 
CREDITORS, 

MEETINGS CALLED, 
STATEMENTS OF AFFAIRS PREPARED. | 

BOOKS KEPT, BALANCED, AND AUDITED BY | 
CONTRACT. 

Mr. E. W. MONINGTON, 

PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C. | | 








‘0 BUILDERS AND JOINERS. 


“T)?,. WANIS a SITUATION as IM-| 


PROVER in JOINERY, in or near London.—Address, 
TRY Z. 71, New-road, Gr«ve-end. 


PPRENTICE.—WANTED to APPREN- 

TICE a Youth (Indoors) to a CARPENTER aid JOINER’S, 

where a knowledge of the building trads wonld be learnt. Town or 

country ; the latter preferred.— Address, stating premium required, 
&c. to J. B, 196, Queen’s-road, Bayswater, w. 





Address, W. H. 4, Wellington-terrace, Wellington-road, Camber- 
well, 8. 





TOA . AND OTHERS. 
iW ANTED, — "ENGAGEMENT by an 
experienced DRAUGHTSMAN and GENERAL ASSISTANT. 
Town or country, Highest references —Address, M. 1 —~ Stafford - 
place (South), Buckingham Palace-road, Lond -n. 8. W. 


\ ANTED,a SITUATION as IMPROVER. 
Carpenter and J.ioer. Wages moderats—Addrees, B. 8. 
226, Veuxbail Bridge-road, 8. W. 
TO MASTER PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as PLUMBER, Could fi: up “a at at a tee ee 
work, &c, Good ref reucer.— Address, C. B, 28, King’s Cross-roa 











TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 

GENERAL nT A a RE-ENGAGEWENT to Take the 
entire Charge ot a Job, in Town or country. Is thoroughly up to his 
éuties in ail bravehee. Is well used to measuring up, and is 
thorough'y well up in drawings, &c. First-class .eferences and testi- 
moniais.— Address, No. 668, Office of “ The Builder.” 





TO SMITHS, &. 
WANTED, by a first-class Workman, a 
SITUATION, a6 above. Apply, by letter, A. BC, Post 
office, Phepherdess-walk, City-road 


RCHITEKCTS, & 


WANTED, =m ay sem ‘RE-ENGAGE- 


MENT, by a really efficient ASSISTANT, whose thorough 








ANTED, a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as GRA - and MARBLER, Thoronhly under- 
— = businew.—Addros, B. C. 7, Mansion House-street, 





D DECORATORS. 


ANTED, by bys > a ble middle-aged 

* t ITUATION as WORKING FOREMAN of 

PAINTERS. Good referenos as to character and subriety.— Address, 
Y.Z 17, Clerendon-square, Euston-road, N.W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK and CASHIER. Aged 94. Bight yeors with last 
— Exce lent references, — ny > 421, Office of “The 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS, 


ANTED. by the Advertiser, a RE- 
as FOREMAN of MASONS, Clerk of 
Work-, or General at eng or would Take Macon ry to any amount 
(labour enls), First-class references as t> ability, &.—Adires, 
H. M. 6, Sutherland-road Morth, Bow, E. 


HITECTS AND SURVEYOR2. 


ANTED, b bye foo general ASSISTANT, 
W te oe 


a REENGAGEME references,— Address, B. T. 48, 
Feley street, Portland 


ANTED, by a ry FOREMAN, of 

large ex experince, a aSITUATION in the countrs as G€ VRRAL 

or SHOP FOREMAN, or to Take of aJ»b. R-fereace to last 
employer. —Address, 718, Office of “ The Builder.” 

















TO BUILDER’ AND OTH 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT. Is shore: secquaiated with the routive ; 
cin measure up work, estimate, Is thoroughly conpeteat t» 
urderteke the et of an office, Unaexcent'o rable refer 
ences.— Address, E. D. Post offior, Lorrimore-squere, Walworth. 





TO ENAMELUED SLATE MERCHANTS. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by 5 


first-class ENA MBLLER. = naan nga A canis, Por 
ye work, &c. either by piece or day w expr 
= rence a ‘erms ot dn Towa or couu'ry.—Address, 
OWOLBY. 98,1 32, Seales West, Edgware-road. 


ANTED, a ™RE- ‘ENGAGEMENT, as 


REMAN, oF Fg oye FORB- 
MAN. Ke ANAGRE, ene A, in ths duties, and 


does not objest to the coun abe 084, “RUPHA, care of Me 
Dodge, Builder, Brentford, Landon, 8.W. 


ANTED, by a PLUMBER, or THREE- 
a HA D, a JOB or COUsTANCT.© “eauaady 
14, West Lae vee Piace, Earl-street, Keasiagtoo, W. 


ENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, EMPLOYME NT, bya respect- 
siete fe leet ed es aa 
fered to "high. weet Town or eountry.—Addrest, Office of 




















and varied experience suits him to »li classes aod styles s b 
tural assistance, to —, &c. Highest references. Terms very 
modera'e.—Address, W, F. F. No. 44, Sparkenhoe-street, Leicester. 





TO GAS AND WATER ENGINEERS, OR ON AN ESTATE 


| WANTED, by a Practical Man, as above, | strset, 

or JOBBING HAND. G.od referencer, Age 28. Can teke 
charge of a job. Town, ¢ uatry, or abroni.—Address, H. C. 19, 
Werrington-street, O.kley-equare. 


TO MASTER PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. 
iJ 
ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 
const-nt LITUATION as PAINT#R, WRITER, and 
GRAINER. Wi ling to fill uptime at g'asing and p«perhancing 
Town or country.—Apply to G, EK 5a, James-street, Marlbo:ough- 
road, Chelsea, 








TO PRICKM4KERS. 


ANTED, a WORKING MANAGER, 
who understands Hoffmay's Kiln and Pistt’s Machine. 
Also BURNERS, SETT&K®, WHEELKaS, - 

CLABKSON & CO, Pstent Brickworks gr Seuslisieoes 


Wa in a Builder's Office, a JUNIOR 


CLERK who can Trace and Copy Drawing-, Square - 
eicps, aud Make Abstracts, Must write a geen need. ah <n 


statin g age, where last and 
rv Seo engaged, salary required, to 722, Office of 








BUILDE4S AXD OTHE 


WANTED, EMPLOYMENT. T, bya handy, 


steady Man, understanding the PAINTING a1 4 GLAZIA 
‘Wages, ll. per week.—Address, A. B. - 3LA G. 
Hampton, Middlesex. care of Mrs, Major, New 








TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c., 


7 ANTED, a good PLUMBER, a 


m § Es | se amg ’ sli VATION or JOB.—Addrees, 703, OfBce of 





TO BUILDER:, 


W ANTED, by a steady Young Man, a 

SITUATION as JOBBING po Byte | Well up hs 
stove and range work. -Wag:s not so much au object ae a constancy. 
4dciew, &. F. WALKEE, &, Lilford-stueet, Camberwell, 





ANTED, PAVING, Foot or Carriage- 
way, Kerb ‘aiting, or Granite Dressing, to TAKE by the 
PIECE, by a first-class practic 1 Msn, of twenty-five years’ experi- 
ence uncer Deck, Rai/way, Metropoli'an Boa and Givernment 
Engine rs, One trial—address, SAME S CRUICHLBY, No. 7, 
James p ace, North-street, Poplar, 


WANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK 


in a Builder's Office, by a mar: ied Maa. Age 35. Country 
preferred.— Address, A. M. No. 11, Bruoswiek-place, North Br ghtou, 


TO IRONMONGERS AND BUILDERS, 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION os SMIIH, BELLHANGER, ana GAtFITT&R.— 
Address, W. COUKTNEIDOE, Leathernead Common, burrey. 


ANTED, a permanent SITUATION, by 
& good PUAIN and DHOOKATIVE PAPGR- HANGER. 
Understands distempering thoroagh!y.— address, @. 
bone-place, Uxford street, Loudou, W. 











M. 42, Kath- 


PLUMB&RS AND BUILDERS. 


Wasa re ican 
TION as in eee: t. boong moma ke, Lower Symmous- 


— al 


‘TIMBER and MAHOGANY TRADE— 

WANTED, « RE-ENGAGEMBNT, as ri b 
FORMAN, Oe Wo, BUnZ Cebmnsenasanun BAA, om 
Mr. Williams, 12, Windeor-road, Hol'oway. N. 


RCASE HANVS. 
TO FUILD&RS AND BTAIL wishes 


[HE Advertiser, a ¥ 1 JOINER, © Pacapea 
Fags < metet age tl would learn Dang _ 
hich be could improve would 
iw. 13, Teator-atnect Sout, Goodman flelds Bast. 
LONDON ARCHITRCTS ; 
HE Advertiser, 22, requires an EN 


ASSISTANT. Good Good arene es 
GAGEMENT as JONT Pe pee cy: 


in Leg: are —address}8. 





a 











UILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. _ 

HIE Advert, who es bth 2 ast 

of Works, desires icy 5, e-isGAGEMENT.— “Address, T. B. Descou's 
Lesdenball-street, BE. 


HITHCTS, SURVEYORS, AND CONTRACTORS 
TS f Advertiser, aged 32, will shortly be 


comstrac- 
DISENGAGED. Accurate te dranghtemen, wel up ie eng, ond 
questi” to the mausgemen’ 











\ ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as 
ah oy aecena ebay suman. ut pesto 
18, Ruseli-street, Chests de: 


\ ie EMPLOYMENT, by a first- 
X. ¥. 27, Great Uelle “HR sad MARBUEL, by plece-wo k.— Address, 





an ing. Good acoou. tant, and vr accustomed o SURVRYOR, Post-office, 
Tunbridge-welle. Se ome 


EMPORARY ae er 











angers 





